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Ghost In The House 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters I can’t help it if the six months are 


Mr. MEREDITH, an average man up. We still haven’t found a house. 
Bos Mrrepitu, a teen-age boy (Pause) All right, so the law does say 


the owner can have occupancy in 
six months! What can I do about it? 
M . For heaven’s sake, be reasonable. If 
Ane SN, S toon-ape ge ou’d only change your mind and 
Mr. Newman, the landlord y y ; Bey a 
sell the place, I’d be glad to buy it. 
THE GHost a aa O.K., 0.K. I know we've talked it 
Serrine: The Merediths’ living room. —_ over before, but sometimes even a 
The room 1 cluttered with several determined guy like you will change 
radios, a sewing machine, a vacuum his mind. I tell you what you do, 
cleaner, several piles of books, lamps of Mr. Newman, come over to the 
assorted sizes, and a cardboard cedar house early this evening and we'll talk 
wardrobe wrapped in paper, marked it over man to man. If we keep on 
Tis Enp Ur! Fraciie! with this phone conversation we'll 
At Rise: Mr. MEReEpITH ts concluding both get hot under the collar. All 
a telephone conversation with his land- right, it’s a deal. We’ll expect you. 
lord. (Pause and short laugh) Yes, I 
Mr. Merenita (Into phone): But I tell imagine we'll be seeing your daughter 
you we have looked. We’ve been before we see you. I don’t see why 
looking for months. There just isn’t she can’t influence you in the right 
a house in this town that we can get. direction. O.K., Newman, I'll see 


Em1ty MEREDITH, @ contest fan 
Mary Porter, a persistent woman 








you right after supper. Good-bye. 

What’s got into him about moving 

into this house? (As he turns from 

phone, he sees his son who has just 
entered during last part of speech. 

Bos wears a false face.) 

Bos: How do you like my new look? I 
got it for the Halloween party to- 
night. Margie’s bringing the rest of 
the costume after supper. 

Mr. Merepitu: She'll be coming with 
her Dad, I suppose. He’s coming 
over for a final round about the 
house. He still insists we have to 
move when our six months are up. 

Bos: I don’t see how that old buzzard 
could have such a swell daughter as 
Margie. Why the heck can’t he sell 
us this dump and be done with it? 
They have a place to live. 

Mr. MerepITH: Don’t argue with me. 
It’s Mr. Newman who’s holding out 
on us. And what a job it will be to 
move all this stuff even if we do find 
a house. 

Bos: Yeah, if Mom keeps on winning 
contests we'll have to live in a ware- 
house or a museum. 

Mr. Merepita: I think we’re living in 
one now. Look at this place. Radios 
everywhere you turn, books by the 
dozen, sewing machines in triplicate 
and so many vacuum cleaners we 
can’t find closet space for them. 

Bos: Is that why we have this job? 
(Indicating wrapped-up cedar closet.) 

Mr. Merepirx: Yes, your mother 
ordered it yesterday. Our clothes 
closets are so jammed with soap 
powders, bridge lamps and ironing 
boards that there’s no room for our 
clothing. 

Bos: Don’t tell me she bought and 


paid for it. Surely if she had waited 
a while she could have managed to 
win one on a give-away show. 

Mr. Merepitu: She'd better direct her 
energies toward winning us a house. 

Bos: I’d settle for a trailer. By the 
way, where is my female parent? 

Mr. Merepita: Down at the Brit- 
annia Beauty Salon getting a free 
permanent. Remember that slogan 
she wrote: “Britannia Rules the 
Waves.” Well, it won first prize, so 
Mother is now being made beautiful 
for free. 

Bos: I wish she’d hurry home. I’m 
hungry. What’s for supper? 

Mr. MerepirH: Salmon, I suspect. 
She just won 24 cans. 

Bos (Groaning): Last week it was 
baked beans on account of her essay 
on a thousand and one ways to serve 
beans. Now it’s salmon! Good night! 
Why can’t she win some hamburgers 
and French fries? (Mrs. MErg- 
DITH, a pleasant, bustling lady with a 
cheery manner, enters.) 

Mrs. MerepiTu: Did I hear somebody 
mention food? I bet my men folks 
are starved. 

Boru: You said it. 

Mrs. Merepitu: Well, just hold on a 
little longer and I’ll give you some 
nice broiled salmon with baked bean 
relish. 

Bos (Groaning): Have a heart, Mother. 
Do we have to eat everything you 
win? 

Mrs. MerepirH: Nonsense, dear. 
We’re lucky to have all these good, 
nutritious foods given to us. But 
we'll skip the salmon tonight and I’ll 
make some pumpkin souffié in honor 
of Halloween. 
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Mr. Merepitu (Suspiciously): Emily, 
have you been winning pumpkins? 

Mrs. Merepira: Oh, a few. I got 
third prize in a contest on Holiday 
Foods. 

Bos: Here we go again. I bet you won 
a carload. 

Mrs. MerepitrH: Oh, no, not more 
than a bushel, I should say. But 
come along and help me in the 
kitchen, dear. By the way, did I 
get any mail? 

Bos: Here’s a handful, but it doesn’t 
look as if you’ve won any more 
contests. 

Mrs. Merepita (Leafing through a 
pile of letters which contains one solid 
black envelope): I just wanted to see 
if there’s any news of my oatmeal 
jingle. Nope, not a thing! Oh, well, 
maybe tomorrow. (Holding up black 
envelope) Well, look at this! Isn’t 
this an odd-looking envelope? 

Bos: Don’t tell me you’re muscling in 
on the undertakers? 

Mrs. Merepita (Opening letter): Don’t 
be silly. Well, for mercy’s sake! 

Mr. Merepita: What is it? 

Mrs. Merepitu: It must be a joke. 

Bos: What does it say? 

Mrs. Merepita: Somebody’s trying 
to be funny at my expense. Here, 
George, you read it. (Passes letter to 
GEORGE.) 

Mr. Merepitu (With letter): From the 

SUPERNATURAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 

Hmm! Never knew there was such 

a thing. “Dear Madame: We are 

happy to inform you that your 

essay WHY I DO NOT BELIEVE IN 

GHosTs has been awarded first prize. 

You will therefore receive one com- 

plete ghost, fully equipped and in 





perfect running order, ready for in- 
stant use.” 

Bos (With a shriek): What? Read that 
again! Did you say ghost? 

Mr. Merepirta: “One complete ghost 
in perfect running order’. . . That’s 
what it says. “Should everything 
not be in perfect condition, please 
let us know, and our adjusters will 
call on you at once. With our hearti- 
est congratulations . . . blah, blah, 
blah ... Very truly yours, ete. 
etc.” Well, this is the confoundest 
thing I ever heard of! 

Mrs. Merepiru: It’s downright silly. 

Bos: Let me see that letter. I bet 
some joker sent it to you as a dig at 
your contest powers. 

Mr. Merepira: Imagine winning a 
ghost! 

Mrs. Merepita: And in good working 
order! 

Bos: It might be fun at that. It would 
be a wonderful gag for Halloween 
parties. 

Mrs. Mereopira: And that reminds me 
of pumpkins, and pumpkins remind 
me of supper. Let’s forget this 
idiotic letter. To the kitchen... 
march! 

Mr. Merepitu: I second the motion. 
(As they start to exit) But wait a 
minute, Emily. You’re not going to 
leave that cedar wardrobe right in 
the living room, are you? 

Mrs. Merepiru: Oh, that! I didn’t 
notice it. I’m glad they sent it out 
so promptly. We'll take it upstairs 
right after supper. 

Bos: You mean I[’ll take it upstairs 
right after supper. Whenever you 
start that we stuff, I know you mean 
this beast of burden. 




















































































































































































































Mrs. MerepitH: Wait a minute. I’d 
better take a look at this. I espe- 
cially told the man I wanted the kind 
with the regulation door, not one of 
those roll-up affairs. Here, George, 
help me tear the paper off it. (They 
remove paper from closet.) 

Bos: They’ve sure gone to a lot of 
trouble with this. 

Mr. MerepitTha: It’s a big one, too. We 
can store a lot of stuff in here. But 
no more prizes, please, Emily. At 
least not till we’ve moved. 

Mrs. MerepitH: Moved! Don’t tell 
me Mr. Newman won’t sell! (At this 
point the wrappings have been re- 
moved.) Oh, look! The right kind of 
door after all! It’s so much easier to 
open—see! (She flings open the 
door, disclosing the startling figure of 
THe Guost. THE GHOST wears a 
pair of white trousers and white coat, 
such as a surgeon would wear. His 
arms, hands, and face, with the ex- 
ception of mouth and eyes, are 
swathed in bandages. Around his 
neck he wears a white necktie, the 
battery type that will light up. He 
carries a small overnight bag, also 
painted white. As Mrs. MEREDITH 
opens the door, he stands motionless. 
They all scream and Mrs. MEREDITH 
tries to slam the door shut.) 

Aut (Shrieking): What is it? 
ghost! Help! ete. 

Mrs. Merepitu: Help! Help! George! 
I can’t hold the door shut! He’s 
coming out! 

Guost: Of course I’m coming out. 

Why, I’m surprised at you, Mrs. 

Meredith. You’re not afraid of me, 

are you? 


The 





Mrs. Merepitu (Her teeth chattering): 
Of course not. 

Mr. Merepitrx (Bravely): Who are 
you, sir? Is this a trick to frighten 
my wife half to death? 

Bos: To say nothing of scaring the 
daylights out of me and Pop! 

Guost: I hardly think it necessary to 
explain my presence here. (Points 
to letter) I see you received word of 
my arrival. (7o Mrs. Merepirs) 
Congratulations, Ma’am. Yours 
was the most convincing letter I 
ever read. It almost made me stop 
believing in myself. 

Mrs. Merepira: You mean IJ really 
did win you? 

Guost: You did. And although we 




























Guost: Nonsense, my dear lady. | 













disagree on fundamentals, I con- { 
gratulate you from the bottom of 
my spirit. Gu 
Mr. Merepitu: Great Caesar’s Ghost! : 
Guost: Not exactly, Mr. Meredith, 2 
although we are related on my s 
Mother’s side, distantly, of course. V 
But once you have become a mere § yp 
shade, relatives and family connec- ne 
tions don’t seem to matter. Where di 
would you like me to put my suit- 1. 
case? Guo 
Bos: Good grief! Have you come to ot! 
stay? Bon: 
Guost: Naturally. I thought the letter Sp 
explained all that. Surely you were ant 
expecting me. CHos 
Mrs. Merepita: Well, er, not exactly. Bor 
The fact is, we... well. . . we're GHos 
a little crowded just now. The guest all, 






room is full of prizes. There’s very 
little space and I’m afraid you 
wouldn’t be comfortable. 






wouldn’t dream of taking your guest 
room. The attic is the place for me. 
I take it you have an attic? 

Bos: Oh, sure, but it’s pretty full, too. 

Guost: I’m sure I’ll find it quite cozy. 
If you'll just show me the way, 
young man, I’ll get settled. 

Bos: Well — er — if you’re sure you 
want to stay. 

Guost: I’m sure. If you good people 
only knew how tired I get of mauso- 
leums and burial crypts, you’d real- 
ize how I appreciate a real home 
with central heating. 

Mrs. Merepirx: Burial crypts! Oh, 
George! Help me! Do something. 
Don’t just stand there! 

Mr. MerepiTH: You will pardon me 
for being a bit curious, Mr... . er 
. . . Mr. Ghost, but... 

Guost: Oh, come now, since we’re all 
members of the same household, why 
not call me Spec? That’s short for 
Spectre, and I'll call you George. 
What do you say? 

Mr. Merepira: Hang it all! I’ve 
never talked to a ghost before. I 
don’t know what to say. Fact is — 
I never believed in ’em. 

Guost (Shaking his head): Just an- 
other doubter! 

Bos: Excuse me, Mister, er, I mean 
Spec, but were you in some sort of 
accident? 

Guost: Why do you ask? 

Bos: All those bandages? 

Guost: Not bandages — clothes. After 
all, you can’t expect me to run 
around in my ectoplasm. Seriously, 
these bandages are really my wind- 
ing sheet. They put it on me right 
after my body was removed from 
the Tiber River where I was 


5 


drowned. Confidentially, my own 
brother pushed me in, but I man- 
aged to drag him down with me and 
we perished together. 

Mrs. Merepita (Screaming): George! 
A murderer! 

Guost: No cause for alarm, ma’am, 
Ghosts steer clear of water. And now 
if you'll show me to my attic cell, 
I’ll hook up my sound effects and go 
to work. 

Mr. Merepitu: Sound effects? 

Guost: I take them wherever I go — 
moans, shrieks, howling dogs, clank- 
ing chains, death rattles and assorted 
shrieks. I have them all here (Poiné- 
to suitcase) all carefully recorded. 

Mrs. MerepitH: Oh dear, oh dear, 
oh dear! This is too much for me. 
I feel faint. (As she sways, GHost 
moves to catch her. She shrieks.) Stay 
away. Don’t touch me. George, 
George, make him go away. 

Mr. Merepirta: Really, sir. . . 

Guost: Please, just call me Spec. 

Mr. Merepita: Really, Spec, this has 
gone far enough. Can’t you see 
you’re driving my wife out of her 
mind? 

Guost: Don’t worry. She’ll get used 
to me in time and so will you. I dare- 
say after I have been here a while, 
we shall all be very good friends. 
We can help each other. 

Mr. Merepira: How? How could a 
ghost help human beings? 

Guost: Wait and see, George, just wait 
and see. And now, if you please, 
I really must see my quarters. Bob, 
will you lead the way? 

Bos (Half afraid): O.K., Spec, but re- 
member, we're pals. No ghostly 
tricks behind my back. 





Guost (With a terrible laugh): My boy, 
you can trust me like a brother. 
Bos (With a start): But you murdered 

your brother. 

Guost: Don’t hold that against me. 
It was all in the family. (Ezit.) 

Mrs. Merepitu: George, what are we 
going to do? 

Mr. Merepitu: Why ask me? This is 
your ghost, not mine. 

Mrs. MerepitTH: But he can’t stay 
here. What will our friends say? 
Mr. Merepitu: Maybe we could lock 

him up in the attic. 

Mrs. Merepitu: He’d slide right out 
through the keyhole or under the 
door. You can’t keep a ghost under 
lock and key. 

Mr. Merepitu: Maybe we could dis- 
solve him with some chemical. 

Mrs. Merepitu: I wonder how spot 
remover would work. 

Mr. Merepitu: Let’s make him so 
mad that he’ll leave. 

Mrs. Merepitru: Heavens, no. He 
might kill us all. (Doorbell) Great 
heavens! We can’t have company 
now. Tell them to go away. 

Mr. Merepita (With a glance off- 
stage): It’s Mrs. Potter. 

Mrs. Merepitru: Oh, murder! She’s 
come to heckle me about taking the 
presidency of the P.T.A. Don’t let 
her in. (Voice offstage as Mary 
Porter gets ready to enter.) 

Mrs. Porrer: Yoo-hoo! 


Emily! 
(Enters) Hello, folks. The door was 


ajar, so I just walked in. (Seeing 
closet) What’s this? Another prize? 
I always said if there’s one smart 
woman in this town, it’s Emily 
Meredith. I bet you agree with that, 
don’t you, George? 


Mr. Merepitu: Oh, yes, indeed. 

Mrs. Merepitu: You really must ex- 
cuse me, Mary.. This room is a mess, 
I was late getting home from the 
hairdresser’s and .... 

Mrs. Porter: I know just how it is, my 
dear, and I won’t keep you a minute. 
I just dropped in to ask you to re- 
consider your decision about the 
PTA. You must take it, Emily. We 
need women like you. 

Mrs. Merepitu: But, Mary, I’m too 
busy. I’ve told you a thousand times 
I just can’t do it this year. 

Mrs. Porrrer: Nonsense, my dear. We 
all have time to do the things that 
really matter, and there’s nothing 
quite so vital as the we fare of our 
own children, now isn’t that true, 
dear? 

Mrs. MerepituH: It’s true enough, 
Mary, but I still can’t be president 
of the PTA. My contests take up too 
much time, and besides that, we have 
to move, and we can’t find a house, 
and well. . . I’m just too upset to 
take on anything more. 

Mrs. Porrrer: Emily, we’re not going 
to give you up so easily. You'll 
have wonderful committees to work 
with, and after things get organized 
it won’t be any trouble at all. When 
Sue Ryan was president she had all 
the time in the world. 

Mr. Merepitu: Then, why don’t you 
get Sue Ryan again? 

Mrs. Porter: Oh, we can’t have her 
this year, Mr. Meredith, she’s just 
had a nervous breakdown. 

Mrs. Merepitu: And that’s just what 
I’ll be having, if you don’t stop 
pestering me, Mary. Really, you 
are so persistent I hardly know what 





to say to you. (A horrible, wailing 
noise is heard. It gets louder and 
more blood-curdling.) 

Au: Great heavens! What was that? 

Mr. and Mrs. Merepira (Exchang- 
ing knowing looks): The Ghost! 

Mrs. MerepitH: George, it’s the 
ghost. He’s gone into action. 

Mrs. Potter (In fright): Ghost? 
What ghost? Where? What are you 
talking about? What was that awful 
noise? 

Mrs. Merepitu: It was Spec, our 
ghost. 

Mrs. Porrer: Emily Meredith, have 
you lost your mind? 

Mr. Merepitu: We are both entirely 
sane, Mrs. Potter, but Emily just 
won a ghost in a contest. 

Mrs. Porter: Impossible. I don’t be- 
lieve it. (Wailing sound is repeated. 
Mrs. Porrer is now badly fright- 
ened) Heavenly Moses! That awful 
sound! Where is it coming from? 

Mrs. Merepitu: From the attic. He’s 
up there with Bob, getting settled. 

Mrs. Porter: Settled? 

Mrs. MerepiTu: Yes, he’s going to 
live here. (The sound of clanking 
chains is heard approaching the stage) 
I guess he’s coming downstairs now. 

Mrs. Potter (With a yell): Down- 
stairs? Is he coming in here? 

Mr. Merepitu: Yes, but don’t be 
frightened. I’m sure he’s harmless. 
Mrs. Merepitu: Although he did kill 

his brother. 

Mrs. Porrer: Let me out of here! 
Quick! Let me out of here! (Bos 
and Guost appear in doorway. The 
Guost’s necktie is lighted. Mrs. 
PotTER gives one look at the Guost, 


who raises his arms toward her in a 
threatening gesture, utters a piercing 
scream and exits.) 

Mr. Merepitu (Laughing): By golly! 
That was the best thing I ever saw. 
(Goes over to GHost and pats him on 
the back) Spec, old man, that was 
great! We've never been able to get 
that woman out of the house in less 
than an hour. You did it in three 
seconds. 

Bos: Gee, Pop, did you hear his sound 
effects? 

Mr. Merepitu: Did we hear them? 
And how! 

Mrs. Merepitu: I must say I am 
grateful. That woman has pestered 
me to death. 

Guost: It was nothing, my dear lady, 
nothing. 

Mr. Merepitu: I’ve been meaning to 
ask you, why the light in your neck- 
tie? 

Guost: Oh that! I forgot to turn it off. 
(Does so) You see, since I am now a 
member of your own family, I am 
visible to you at all times. But to 
strangers, I am invisible, unless I 
turn on my little battery. It’s a case 
of now you see me and now you 
don’t. 

Bos: Gee, that’s neat! 

Mrs. Merepitu: Then we could have 
company without frightening them. 

Guost: Naturally. I don’t want to 
scare your friends away, j vciile 
nuisances. 

Bos: I’m glad of that. I’m expecting 
my girl over here any minute and I 
wouldn’t want her scared out of her 
wits. 

Guost: Don’t worry. I’ll be on my best 
behavior. 








Bos: You mean you'll go back to the 
attic? 

Guost: Indeed not. I want to see the 
young lady. But she won’t see me. 
I’ll dim my lights. 

Mr. MerepituH: And give yourself a 
blackout. 

Guost: Precisely. 

Bos: O.K. Just don’t frighten Margie. 
I don’t want her upset before the 
party. 

Guost: A Halloween party? 

Bos: Yes, we’re having it in Joe Hill’s 
garage. 

Guost: Maybe I could go along. I’m 
sensational at Halloween parties. 

Bos: I don’t know. I’d have to talk 
that over with Margie. 

Mr. Merepitx: Emily, what about 
supper? I’m starved. 

Mrs. MerepitTH: Dear me! So am I. 
But in all this excitement, I forgot 
all about it. What about you, Spec? 
Are you hungry? 

Guost: I seldom get hungry, ma’am, 
and when I do, I have peculiar 
tastes, which I satisfy in my own 
way. 

Mrs. MerepitH: Good heavens! You 
give me the creeps. Come on, 
George, I’ll need your help. (Mr. 
and Mrs. MEReEpITH start to exit as 
doorbell rings.) 

Mrs. Merepitu: I'll answer, Bob. It’s 
probably Margie. 

Bos: Well, don’t say anything about 

. well, don’t say anything to 
frighten her. 

Mrs. Merepita: I won’t. (Exit with 
Mr. Merepitx. Offstage) Hello, 
dear. Just go right in the living 
room. Bob’s waiting for you. 

(MARGIE enters wearing a Spanish 





costume. She is carrying a sheet.) 
































Bos: Hy’a, Margie. Gee, you look . 
swell. That’s a real hubba, hubba Bo 
costume. ; 

Marae: Do you like it? Ma 

Bos: I sure do. What did you get for t 
me to wear? & 

Marctg: I had bad luck. That skeleton = 
costume I thought I could borrow § 30 
turned out to be for a boy half your - 
size. So I just brought an old sheet. Ma: 
You can go as a ghost. Bor 

Guost (Sitting in armchair): What a ™ 
coincidence! Mal 

Bos: A ghost! I don’t know about that, 2 
Margie. I don’t know if I want to ieee 
be a ghost . . . at least not a ghost in 

Guo 
a sheet. f 

Maraie: Well, why not? Lots of people mn 
use a sheet for a ghost costume. pin 

Guost: She’s right, but don’t they look on 
awful? Mar 

Bos: Yes, they do... but... but.. ens 
well, the fact is, Manse, a sheet isn’t thi 
the right costume for a ghost any- on 
how. Bos: 

Marcie: Since when are you such an wa 
authority on what the well-dressed § Marc 
ghost will wear? Bos: 

Bos: Since tonight . .. since I’ve see 
seen... Marc 

Marate: Since you’ve seen what? did 

Bos: Since I’ve seen how funny people § Bos: | 
look in sheets. Mara 

Marate: But that’s the idea. Every-§ Bos: | 
body is supposed to look funny at a say 
masquerade. this 

Bos: You don’t. You don’t look a bit# Mare: 
funny. You look beautiful. Bos: ] 

Marcie: Thanks. But ghosts aren’t Mara 
beautiful. They’re always quite It's | 

in a 





horrible and ugly. 





Guost: She’s awfully insulting, isn’t 
she? 
Bos (70 Guost): She doesn’t mean it. 
She just doesn’t know any better. 
Maraie: Bob Meredith, what kind of 
talk is that? I know as much about 
ghosts as you do and I say a sheet 
is correct. 

Bos: It would be O.K. if it were a wind- 
ing sheet. 

Marcie: What’s that? 

Bos: We could make one out of this if 
we cut it into strips. 

Marcie: Well, you can’t cut this sheet 
into strips. My mother would have 
a fit. 

Bos: Then I won’t wear it. 

Guost: Good for you, Bob. Stand up 
for your rights. 

Bos: That thing would make a self- 
respecting ghost turn over in his 
grave. 


Marare: Oh, Bob, I don’t know what’s 
come over you. You were never like 
this before. Come on, let me try it 


on you. 

Bos: No. If I’m going to be ghost, I 
want an authentic costume. 

Marcate: But this is authentic. 

Bos: How do you know? Did you ever 
see a ghost? 

Marcie: Of course not, and neither 
did you. 

Bos: I did so. 

Marcie: Don’t be silly. 

Bos: I’m not silly. What would you 
say if I told you there’s a ghost in 
this room right now? 

Marois: I’d say you were crazy. 

Bos: But what if I can prove it? 

Maraie: Oh, Bob, don’t be tiresome. 
It’s getting late. (Starts to sit down 
in armchair where Guost is seated.) 


I'll sit here and wait for you, while 
you go round up a costume to suit 
your peculiar ideas of what a ghost 
should wear. 

Bos (Yelling): No! Not there! Don’t 
sit there. 

Marais: For heaven’s sake, why not? 

Bos: Because it’s occupied. 

Marere: Occupied? Bob Meredith, 
you are crazy. 

Bos: No, I’m not. But you just can’t 
sit in that chair. . . not now. 

Guost: Never mind, I’ll get up. 

Bos: No, stay where you are. Margie, 
you say you’ve never seen a ghost. 
Would you like to see one? 

Maraie: I’d like to see one well 
enough, if there really was such a 
thing. 

Bos: And you wouldn’t be scared? 

Mareate: I don’t know. I don’t think 
so... not if I had somebody with 
me. 

Bos: Well, here, take hold of my hand. 
(He takes her hand and turns her 
directly toward the Guost.) Now 
promise not to yell. 

Guost: Should I make myself visible? 

Bos: O.K. . . . shoot! (Guost turns 
on his light. MararIE screams and 
throws her arms around Bos’s neck.) 

Guost: Well, well, well! I see I can be 
useful to young love. 

Marate: Bob, what is it? Where did 
it come from? Make it go away. 
Bos: Come on now, you promised not 

to be scared. 

Marete: But it looks like a ghost. 

Guost: It is a ghost. 

Marete: It even talks. 

Bos: Stop calling him IT. His name is 
Spec, and he lives here. 


Maratg: Then I’m going home. Let 





go of me! Let go of me! 

Bos: Now calm down, Margie. Noth- 
ing’s going to hurt you. He’s only 
something Mother won in a contest. 
After you get to know him, you'll 
like him. 

Guost: I’m really not so bad, Miss 
Margie. And if you really want to 
go to that Halloween party, I can 
fix Bob up with an outfit just like 
mine. You'll probably win first 
prize as the best-dressed couple. 

Marare: Are you an honest to good- 
ness ghost? 

Guost: I’m the real, genuine article. 
I can appear and disappear at will. 
I haunt houses. I clank chains. I 


sometimes give off a pale blue light 
in a dark room. Yes, Margie, I am 
a ghost. But I’m a useful ghost, as 
you'll find out when you get to 


know me better. 

Marcie: I’m not sure if I want to 
know you better. 

Bos: Don’t be rude, Margie. 

Marais: I’m sorry, but, well, I don’t 
know how to be polite to a ghost. 
(Mrs. MEREDITH enters.) 

Mrs. Merepitx (Seeing the GHost’s 
light is on): Oh, I see you’ve met our 
House-Ghost, Spec. How do you 
like him? 

Marcie: I don’t know. 
nervous. 

Mrs. Merepitu: That’s the way he 
affects everybody at first, but you’ll 
get used to him. How about coming 
out to the dining room for a bite of 
supper before you leave for the 
party? It’s way past supper time, 
but so many things have happened 
it’s no wonder we're late. (MR. 
MEREDITH enters.) 


He makes me 


Mr. MerepitH: Hello, Margie. 
Where’s your Dad? I’m expecting 
him over here any minute. He and 
I are going to battle. 

Marete: He had an errand in town 
but he’s coming right out here. Oh, 
Mr. Meredith, I’m so sorry Daddy 
is so stubborn about this house. 
I’ve coaxed and begged and pleaded, 
and he just won’t listen to reason. 

Guost: People who won’t listen to 
reason sometimes learn the hard 
way. 

Mr. MerepitaH: What do you mean? 

Guost: I mean perhaps Mr. Newman 
has never had to reckon with super- 
natural powers? 

Marcie: You use awfully big words 
for a ghost. 

Guost: I’m an educated spectre, my 
dear, and I know my way around. 
Now, I take it your father is a stub- 
born old rascal who’s determined to 
turn me out of house and home. 

Marere: Why, he’s no such thing! 
And how could he turn you out of 
house and home? 

Guost: Because this is my home now, 
Margie. And I like it here. The 
attic gets the afternoon sun and will 
be cozy and warm all winter long. I 
have no intention of moving. 

Mr. MereEpiTH: By golly, Spec, maybe 
you could try your persuasive powers 
on Mr. Newman. 

Mrs. Merepitu: That’s a wonderful 
idea. 

Bos: I bet it’ll work, too. Come on, 
Spec, let’s see if things are in working 
order in the attic. 

Maraiz: What’s going to happen? 
What are they going to do? (Bos 
and Spec exit.) 





Mrs. Merepita: I’m not sure, but I 
think they are planning a surprise 
for your father. 

MaraieE: They’re not going to hurt 
him? 

Mr. Merepitu: Of course not. We’re 
just going to make him acquainted 
with our star boarder. 

Maraite: I think I catch on, and I do 
hope it works. It would be dreadful 
if you moved to some other part of 
town, now that... well... now that 
Bob and I are such good friends. 

Mr. MerepitH: I was hoping we 
could count on you, Margie. (Door- 
bell) That must be your Dad now. 
I'll let him in. (Ezit.) 

Mrs. MerepitTa: Is your father a 
nervous man, Margie? 

Maraie: Not very. I don’t think he 


believes in ghosts at all. 


Mrs. Merepitu: Then we'll have to 
convince him. (Enter Mr. MmErReE- 
pITH with Mr. NEWMAN.) 

Mr. Newman: Well, Meredith, I 
might as well tell you, my mind is 
made up. Ah, good evening, Mrs. 
Meredith. Hello, Margie. I thought 
you and Bob would have left for the 
party by now. 

Marcie: | thought so, too, but, oh, 
Daddy, terrible things have been 
happening here. 

Mr. Newman: What sort of things? Is 
anyone sick? 

Mrs. Merepitu: Oh, no, sir, it’s just. 
that... 

Mr. Merepitu: The fact is, Newman, 
that while you haven’t changed 
your mind, something has happened 
to make us change ours. We’re per- 
fectly willing to move, the quicker 
the better. 


Mr. Newman: What’s wrong? You 
always liked this house. 

Mr. MerepiTH: We hate to tell you 
this, old man, but after what has 
happened here this evening you’d 
have to pay most people to get them 
to stay here overnight. 

Mr. Newman: I don’t get it. 

Mr. Merenitu: In plain words — this 
house is haunted. 

Mr. Newman (Bursts out laughing): 
For Pete’s sake! I thought it was 
something serious. 

Mr. Merepitu: I’m warning you — 
this is no laughing matter. (Sound 
effects start.) 

Mr. Newman: Ye gods! 
that? 

Marcie (Screaming): Daddy! Daddy! 
Let’s get out of here. 

Mr. Newman: What is it? 

Mr. Merepita: It’s the ghost that 
haunts this house. 

Mr. Newman: You're crazy. 

Mr. Merepitu: Then you don’t be- 
lieve there’s a ghost in the house? 

Mr. Newman: Where? 

Mr. Merepira: In the attic. 

Mr. Newman: Nonsense. I’m going 
up there and investigate. 

Mares: No, Daddy, no! No! (Sound 
effects are repeated.) 

Mr. Newman: On second thought, 
maybe I’d better wait. 

Mrs. Merepita: | think you’re right. 
I wouldn’t intrude on him now. 
(Clanking of chains.) 

Mr. Newman: What’s that? 

Mrs. Merepitu: It’s his signal. He 
always clanks his chains before he 
enters a room. 

Mr. Newman: You mean he’s coming 
here? 


What was 





Marcie: Yes, and he’s real, Daddy. 
I saw him. Ooooh! (Covers her face 
with her hands) There he is! (Guost 
enters. He poses in the doorway, his 
necktie blinking.) 

Mr. Newman: Holy smokes! It is a 
ghost. (Bos enters.) 

Bos: Look out, Mr. Newman, he 
seems to have it in for you. 

Mr. Newman: What did I ever do to 
him? 

Guost: Plenty. You are a threat to my 
new-found comfort and security. I 
like it here. I refuse to move. 

Mr. Merepitu: You see, it’s just as I 
told you. The house is haunted. 
Mr. Newman: I’Il have the law on you. 
Mr. Merepitu: The law can’t handle 


this. 
Guost: I am beyond the law. As long 
as there is anything left of this house, 


I will haunt it. If you or anyone else 
interferes with me, you will never 
sleep again. All night long, you'll 
hear my sound effects. (Sounds) And 
should you fall asleep even then, 
you'll be awakened by icy fingers 
caressing your throat. I’ll jump out 
at you from closets. I'll gibber at 
you from the stairway. I'll tap you 
on the shoulder in the darkness of 
the halls. Wherever you go, what- 
ever you do, I’ll be at your side. (As 
he speaks he advances on NEWMAN till 
the poor man cowers in a chair.) 

Mr. Merepitu: You see how it is? 

Mr. Newman: This is outrageous. No 
one could possibly live here now. 

Mr. Merepiru: You're convinced of 
that, are you? 

Mr. Newman: It’s a total loss. 
never get a cent out of it. 

Mr. Merepirx: Don’t worry, New- 


I'll 
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man, old friend. Perhaps there’s still 
a way out. 

Mr. Newman: You think someone 
would buy it? 

Mr. Merepitua: I tell you what I’ll do. 
I’ll call at your office tomorrow and 
talk this over. Perhaps if the price is 
right, we can reach an understand- 
ing. 

Mr. Newman: You mean you'd still 
buy it... after this.. .? 

Mr. Merepiru: I’d have to give it 
serious thought. 

Guost: Remember, once a house is 
haunted, it stays haunted. 

Mr. Newman: That’s just what I’m 
afraid of. The reputation of this 
place is ruined. George, if you care 
to call at my office tomorrow, I think 
I can say that no reasonable offer 
will be refused. 

Mrs. Merepitu: Oh, George! 

Mr. Merepita: I'll think it over. 

Mr. Newman: And now I must go. 
Come, Margie. 

Maret: I’ll see you later at the party, 
Bob. Will you be wearing a sheet? 

Bos: I’m not saying. But if a couple 
of good-looking spooks show up, I’m 
one of them. 

Mr. Newman: Margie, come along, at 
once. (They exit.) 

Mrs. Merepira: Oh, George, you 
were wonderful. 

Bos: It was all Spec’s doings. Spec, 
you’re terrific. 

Guost: I think we'll all get along very 
nicely. 

Mrs. Merepitu: I’m sure of it. As 
soon as we ever finish supper, I’m 
taking the electric heater up to the 
attic so you’ll be comfy. 

Guost: Don’t bother, good lady. I’m 
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used to the cold and damp. 

Bos: And if you still want to go to that 
party, Spec, let’s get a move on. 
Guost: Thanks, thanks a lot for the 
invitation. And I might say, to- 
gether, we'll be a panic. (Hzit Bos 

and GHOST.) 

Mrs. Merepitu: Have a good time, 
and be home early. 

Mr. MerepitH: Well, Emily, I must 
say, your contests really came in 
handy this time. But don’t you 
think we’ve had enough? Some day 
you might win something really 
dangerous. Promise me you'll give 
it up. 


Mrs. Merepitu: I’ve been thinking of 
quitting, George, but last week I 
saw a contest I know I could win. 

Mr. MeEreEpITH: What on earth was it? 

Mrs. Merepitu: It was an essay con- 
test... . Ome hundred dollars for the 
best true story on A NIGHT IN A 
HAUNTED HOUSE. 

Mr. Merepita: That should be a 
cinch ... and just to make sure you'll 
win, what do you say we get Spec to 
ghost-write the whole thing? (Cur- 
tain.) 


THE END 


Red, White and Blue 


by Marjorie B. Paradis 


Characters 

Mince BENNETT 

JACQUELINE BRUNSWICK, known as 
Sprat 

PauL Brunswick, her married brother 

SuzETTE BRUNSWICK, his wife 

A.G., western cow puncher 

ADELE BENNETT 

DALE THROCKMORTON, friend of Adele’s 

Pere HAL.., friend of Dale’s 

Dick TRENTON, another friend 

Mrs. BENNETT 

SCENE 

Sertine: The Bennetts’ pleasant living- 
room. 

Ar Rise: MipGE is sitting on the couch, 
her legs hanging over the arms, putting 
a film in a camera. Her Moruer, 
dressed for the street, is making notes at 
the desk. 
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Mince: Every vacation I think I'll 
take a lot of pictures of you and Dad 
and the cat and the house and I 
never take one. 

Mrs. Bennett: If I get a leg of lamb 
I can have the chops cut off for to- 
night. I wish Adele would eat car- 
rots — vegetables are so dear. (Looks 
toward ceiling) And I wish she 
wouldn’t sleep all morning. 

Mince: A collegiate’s idea of a spring 
vacation. Phone from the butcher’s 
— that'll get her up. (Enter Jacqur- 
LINE BRUNSWICK, known as SPRaT.) 

Sprat: Hi, Midge. Good morning, 
Mrs. Bennett. 

Mrs. BENNETT? (Rising and putting list 
in pocketbook): Hello, Jacqueline. 
How nice for this empty old house 
to have youngsters around again. 





Mince: Sprat and I may be boarding- 
school girls, but we’re not young- 
sters, Mother. 

Mrs. BENNETT: You must be when you 
corrupt a lovely name like Jacqueline 
into Sprat. Well, I’m off to market. 
Bye, girls. 

Sprat: Good-bye, Mrs. Bennett. (Pulls 
a letter from an envelope and hands it 
to Miner.) Midge, look at this! 
From my brother Paul. 

Mince: The one who’s opening a Dude 
Ranch? 


Sprat: Yep. How’d you like to go 


there Monday and stay until Friday? 
Will that be fun or will it be fun! 
Mince: Fun for you, honey child, but 
with prices what they are, I’m not 
asking my maw and paw to finance 
me to an expensive — 
Sprat: Expensive nothing. It’s a bid! 


Won’t cost a nickle. It’s kind of dead 
through the week and we’re to give 
the place a gay and festive air to 
impress any chance guests. 

Mince: Sprat Brunswick, how grand! 

Sprat: Fourteen western horses for us 
to help exercise. 

Mince: Better and better. Haven’t 
been on a horse since the summer we 
visited Uncle Hank in Arizona — 
do I love ’em! 

Sprat: They have three genuine im- 
ported cowboys, an indoor tennis 
court they use for dances at night, 
an outdoor swimming pool, and a 
southern chef they’re anxious to put 
through his paces. Read the letter. 
(MipGe reads and Sprat pulls off a 
scarf she’s wearing, hooks it over the 
back of a chair and pretends she’s 
driving.) 

Mince: Your brother says you’re to 


invite two pretty girls, and he under- 
lines pretty. 

Sprat: I know. I can see his point, but 
it’s a pest. I’d ask Mary Hunter, 
but she’s almost as homely as I and 
I don’t dare sting him with two ugly 
mugs. 

Mince: Three. I’m no prize beauty. 

Sprat: Why, Midge, of course you’re 
pretty. Much prettier than you 
think. You get an inferiority com- 
plex just because you have a glamor- 
girl sister. Not that I wouldn’t love 
you if you were as skinny as I and 
had a Punch and Judy nose like me 
and — 

Mince (Gets up and stamps her foot): 
Don’t talk like that. Sprat, honestly 
I’m not saying this because you’re 
my best friend, but to me you’re 
better looking than any two movie 
stars you can name rolled together. 

Sprat: Maybe they wouldn’t look so 
hot rolled together. But to post- 
pone our mutual admiration party, 
who'll be the third? 

Mince: If you really must have a 
looker — (Gazes toward the ceiling) 
there’s always my sister. 

Sprat: And she would be ornamental. 
I thought of her. Suppose she’ll 
come? 

Mince (Shrugs): She has a swell riding 
habit. All I have, Sprat, is a pair of 
old jodhpurs and a wind-breaker. 

Sprat: What more do you want on 8 
ranch? (Sound of dragging steps.) 

Mince: Here comes Del, now. 

Sprat: You ask, Midge. I’m scared. 
(Enter ADELE, a pretty blonde, wear- 
ing a pale negligee.) 

ADELE: Hello, kids. What do you do 
with all the worms? 





Sprat: Worms? Oh, I’m not such an 
early bird. I didn’t have breakfast 
until nine. 

Mince: She’s a bluebird this morning, 
all right, handing out the swellest 
bid! From Monday to Friday at her 
brother’s dude ranch. 

ApELE: The Maverick Ranch up in 
Peekskill? I hear it’s the last word. 

SpraT: I can invite two girls — Midge 
is coming. Would you—do you 
suppose you’d enjoy coming with us? 

ApELE: Why, how kind of you. It 
sounds awfully nice. I have quite 
a nice habit, only I haven’t any hat. 

SpratT: Would that stop you? 

ApELE: No, no indeed. I’ll have to get 
one. Thank you, Jacqueline. 

SpraT: Then I can count on you? 

ADELE: Definitely. (Sighs) It will be 
very nice. Spring vacation is always 
so dull with the colleges all getting 
off at different times. I’d better get 
a cup of coffee before I die on my 
feet. (Ezxit.) 

Sprat: Good. That’s settled. I'll 
phone Paul. He’ll send in the station 
wagon for us. 

Mince: Thanks a million million! 
(Flings arms around Sprat) We'll 
have a swell time. (Exit Sprat.) 

ADELE (Calls from wings): Midge, are 
you alone? 

Minas: Yes. Why? 

ADELE (Enters carrying an old dusty 
derby which she is brushing): This 
cellar hat of dad’s — if it were cut 
down — the crown — it would be 
quite chic. (Puts it on.) 

Mipge: Yes. I guess it would, but a 
ranch isn’t Central Park. 

ApELE: Not for you kids, maybe. 
You’re so handy, Midge. Would you 


see what you can do? 

Minee: Sure. I’ll just cut off the crown 
and fasten it on with adhesive plas- 
ter. You get the adhesive. And a 
pair of scissors. . . 

ADELE (Hands her scissors from a con- 
nentent basket): Slave driver. 

Mince (Cuts off crown singing the 
while): ‘Three cheers for the red 
white and blue. The army and navy 
forever...” 

AvELE: Here. Now if you don’t need 
me to wait on you any more, I'll 
get a cup of coffee. (Ezit.) 

Mince (Talks to ADELE in the next 
room): They have fourteen horses... 

ADELE: It’s a very swanky place. Used 
to be an estate. (Telephone rings and 
ADELE comes running in holding a 
cup of coffee) I'll answer. Hello... 
Why, Dale Throckmorton! Where 
are you? ... Really? Someone 
told me Dartmouth didn’t get out 
until the twenty-eighth . . . I can’t, 
Dale. I’m devastated, but I just 
promised to go to a Dude Ranch on 
Monday. You must have heard of it, 
Maverick in Peekskill. Why don’t 
you come up, too?. . . Oh, of course 
I like the city . . . nothing so won- 
derful as New York, but if you’d 
only have called up five minutes be- 
fore. . . Yes, I’m awfully sorry, too. 
Maybe it won’t be as marvelous as 
people say — in which case, I’ll be 
tooting home ... Yes, do that, 
Dale. Call up Mother. She’ll know 
when I’m coming home ... Of 
course I want to see you! Bye-e. 

Monee: If you cut short your visit for 
a date with Dale I think it’ll be the 
meanest thing. Here you receive a 
most generous invitation — 











ADELE: What’s so generous about it? 
We’re the generous ones acting as 
guinea pigs. 

Mince: If you feel that way, why did 
you accept? 

ADELE: Because I have a sporting 
nature. I’m ready to take a chance. 
But what can Paul Brunswick, a 
mere boy of twenty-five know about 
running a ranch? And I wouldn’t 
mind his age — if he weren’t mar- 
ried. His wife’s younger and knows 
even less. We'll probably starve. 

Mince: You’re always counting your 
calories. What I say is it’s a mean, 
stingy thing to do some other girl 
out of the chance, if you’re only 
going to stay a day or so. 

AvELE: But I might love it — even 
more than the Pent House Club. . . 

Mince: And if you don’t, it’s going to 
hurt the Brunswicks’ feelings having 
you barge out — 

ApELE: My dear, I’m not as gauche 
as all that, I hope. I’ll make up a code 
and if it’s dull as dust I’ll phone 
mother and she can telegraph for 
me to come right home. 

Mince: All I can say is it’s too bad you 
were ever invited. Here, try it on. 
(Hands over derby cut down and fas- 
tened with adhesive.) 

ADELE (Puts it on and looks at reflec- 
tion): That’s wonderful! I don’t ex- 
pect to want to come back, but it’s 
just a precaution. (Returns hat for 
ribbon and sits at desk.) 

Mince (Singing): “The army and navy 
forever — three cheers for the red 
white and blue.” 

ADELE: That’ll be my code. Red — 

good. White— medium, but no 

telegram. Blue — intolerable. Send 














telegram pronto. (Makes notes) 

There you are. If it really is a dude 

ranch I’ll phone mother and ask her 

to be sure and get my blue dress from 

the cleaners. That won’t offend your 

host and hostess. 

Mince: Del, you make me sick. 

ADELE: My dear, at your age you can 
afford to fritter away vacations. 
With me — 

Mince: Always, forever with you it’s 


you. 
CURTAIN 


* * * 


SCENE 2 

SettTine: Playroom in the Maverick 
garage. 

Ar Rise: Mince enters slightly stiff, 
Sprat stiffer and ADELE creeps in. 
Mince: Oh, what a ride! And the 
scenery! It was so beautiful it hurts. 
ApvrELE: And that’s not all that hurts. 
Sprat: We'll get toughened. Wait’ll 
tomorrow. (MipGE drops into couch 

and props feet on chair.) 

ApELE: Tomorrow re 
(Groans and sits down very carefully, 
gets up and puts a pillow on the easy 
chair and sits down again. PavuL 
enters, brisk and cheerful.) 

Pavt: Hi, girls. Lived through it, eh? 

Mince: It was mag-elegant, Paul! 

Pau: That’s the spirit. Some day 
we'll have you in a Rodeo, Midge. 
(Becomes serious) You really like 
the joint? No kidding? 

Sprat: It’s wonderful, Paul. You have 
everything. 

ApELE: Do you have Sloan’s liniment? 

Pau (Laughs): Yes, that, too. But 
equal doses of nature and time work 

wonders. By tomorrow — 
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ADELE (Sighs again): Tomorrow, to- 
morrow —and tomorrow never 
comes. 

Minas: She’s old and brittle. (Sits up) 
Challenge anyone to a game of 
Chinese checkers. 

ADELE: She’s so young I suspect the 
top of her head’s still soft. 

SpraT: I'll take you on. (They occupy 
one of the tables.) 

ApreLte (Jo Paul): Who’s this A.G. 
I hear everyone talking about? 

Pau. (Sitting beside ApreLe): A.G.? 
He’s a wonder! Sorry he wasn’t 
here, but he’ll be back any minute. 
Went over to Duchess County to get 
a couple of yearlings. Everything 
clicks when A.G.’s around. Fun! 
Boy! 

ADELE: Don’t you ever have any guests 
through the week? 

Pau: Sure — sometimes — not often. 
But we hope to. Takes time to rope 
‘em in between  week-ends. 
(SuzETTE, a small pretty girl, enters.) 

SuzeTre: Paul, I’ve been looking for 
you. Jules says there’s something 
the matter with the flue and the 
stove won’t stay in. 

PauL: Gosh, these temperamental 
chefs. He always has something to 
grouse about. 

SuzeTTe: But you can’t expect him to 
fix a flue. 

Paut: No, of course not. He’s too ele- 
gant. That’s my job. The old 
chimney-sweep Il be seeing you later. 
(Ezxit.) 

ADELE: How do you stand it, Suzette? 

Suzerte: It’s fun and exciting! If the 
flue’s going fluey it’s lucky no one’s 
here. 

ApELE: Well, I like that. 





Suzette: Anyone out of the family, I 
mean. I can take a little time off, 
Del, if you’d like a game of tennis. 

ADELE: Tennis! 

Mince: She wishes she was Father 
William and could rest on her head. 
Why don’t you both join us? 

ADELE: Sit on those hard chairs? 

Suzette: I’d better get back to the 
house. Sharpen your appetites, 
girls, for a swell dinner—if the flue 
works. I’ll send A.G. in to amuse 
you as soon as he returns. (Ezit.) 

ApELE: Midge, do you remember if I 
asked mother to get my blue dress 
from the cleaners? 

Minee: Search me. I’m phoning home 
after seven to see how she is. You 
can ask for yourself. (Jo Sprat) 
Poor Mum felt punk when we left. 

SpraT: Isn’t Suzette a grand girl to 
work like that when she might be 
lounging in a penthouse. 

Minge: Sure isn’t lazy. 

ADELE: Crazy is the word for Suzette. 
(Sound of jingling spurs, and heavy 
tread. A fat middle-aged cow puncher 
enters.) 

A.G.: Hi, girls! So you’re the imported 
fillies! I’m A.G. 

Sprat: Hello, A.G. I’m Paul’s sister, 
Sprat; this is my friend Midge and 
her sister, Adele. 

A.G.: Pleased to meet yu’. Mighty 
pleased. (He drops into a chair beside 
ADELE) Maybe you'd like I should 
learn you to lasso? 

AvELE (Utterly disgusted): Thank you, 
no. I’m too tired to even talk. 
(Sighs) Midge, why do you wait 
until seven to phone? 

Mince: Rates go down. 

A.G.: Naw, not for here. 








ApvELE: Oh, then I might as well phone 
immediately and get that settled. 
(Gets up painfully. Voices and 
laughter without.) 

Date (A good-looking Dartmouth boy, 
friend of ADELE, enters followed by 
two of his friends, Dick and Pere): 
Hello, hello, there! 

ApELE: Why, Dale! Dale Throck- 
morton. How did you happen to 
come here? 

Date: We’re the fruits of your en- 
thusiasm. Meet my cell mates, Pete 
and Dick. 

ApELE (Now all bright and gay): And 
my sister over there, Midge, and her 
friend Sprat. 

Sprat: And the all-important A.G. 

ApvELE: | hope you're staying. 

Date: Sure thing! Some joint, this! 

A.G.: Not bad. Tomorrow we can 
picnic on Bald Mountain, if you like, 
and the next day how about an over- 
night pack trip. Try our new down 
sleeping-bags and one of A.G.’s 
broiled steaks? 

Dae: Wow! Swell! 

A.G.: After dinner we can dance. 
(Thumbs to adjoining room) And I’ll 
learn yo’ some songs. 

MinGE (Gets up): I have to phone. You 
want to know about your blue dress, 
Del? 

ApELE: Blue? Did I say blue? I meant 
red. Be sure you say red. 

Mince (Drops in coin): Mansfield 3838. 

Sprat (70 ADELE): I hope your mother 
isn’t really sick. 

ADELE: Oh, she’ll be all right. 

Mince (Into phone): Hello . . . Hello, 

Dad. How’s mother? . . . She is? 

. . . (Voice worried) . . . Oh, I’m so 

sorry. . . No, she can’t be left alone 
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. . . Shouldn’t I come tonight?. . . 
All right, then, I'll take an early 
train tomorrow morning. I should 
get home by noon... Yes... 
























Good-bye. Oh, Dad, Del said what ; 
about her red dress at the cleaners? 
She’ll understand. . . . Give her our , 
love. . . you, too. Bye. . 
ADELE: Now, what? . 
Mince: Mother has the grippe, or Mr 
something. A fever. Maggy’s going Ap 
to a wedding tomorrow. ( 
Sprat: And you have to go home? D - 
Mince (Nods): I ought to be glad I’m = 
not up at school. g Av: 
Sprat: Oh, darn. (The dinner bell.) (2 
Date: Gee, that’s a rotten break. lo 
ADELE: Poor little Mumsie! A 
Sprat: Why can’t you two sisters draw AG 
lots to see which one — Fe 
Mince: I promised and I’m going. ADE! 
A.G.: Now that’s settled, who’s going AG. 
to eat? ADE] 
CURTAIN Re 

¢ #* ¢ Mi 

ScENE 3 ” 7 

Settine: The same. I'n 
tak 


At Rise: There is the sound of loud 
phonograph music off stage. MuipGe 
enters from right with DALE. 

Dae: How do you hide the wings on 










your feet? (Minae looks at her feet §# %°° 
and laughs.) You dance like no- boo 
Mina) 


body’s business. Del’s little sister — 
my eye. 

Mince: Littler in years. 

Date: Old enough for our Winter 
Carnival. Always room for a swell 
dancer like you. (ADELE has come 
in with Pere and overheard the re- 
mark.) 

ApDELE: I can’t stagger another step, 
Pete. 














Pete: Dale, A.G. wants you. 
Pete and DALg.) 

ApeLE: I’m awfully sorry about to- 
morrow, Midge, and I’d offer to go 
but I don’t think Mother would 
want you here with Dale. He’s such 
a kidder and you might take him 
seriously. 

Miner: He’s nice. 

ApELE: Of course he’s nice. But — 
(DALE sticks his head in the door.) 
Dae: Come on in, girls, A.G.’s show- 

ing us a new step. 

@ Aveve: Oh, how can I ever get up. 

(Mince scampers off. ADELE fol- 
lows slowly. The telephone rings. 
A.G. comes out and answers it.) 

A.G.: Hello . . . Yes, hold the wire. 
For you, Adele. 

ADELE: Me? 

A.G.: Yehr. Western Union. 

ADELE (At phone): Hello. . . Yes... 
Repeat that please. (Hangs up. 
Miner, Sprat, Dick, DALE and 
PETE come in to hear what’s what.) 
I’m to return home immediately — 
take the 8:30 train. I can never get 
it. 

A.G.: Sure you can. I'll drive you to 
the station. Come on. Never mind 
good-byes. Get your hat and pocket- 
book. (ADELE dashes off.) 

Mip@e: Oh dear. I’m afraid mother’s 
worse. I’ll help you, Del. (Mines 
goes off, followed by A.G.) 


(Exit 


Sprat: Mrs. Bennett has some sense. 
Adele is older, she’s the one who 
should have gone. 

Date: A cute trick, that Midge. 

SpraT: She’s — she’s a grand guy. 

Dae: I always thought she was at 
the lollypop stage. A.G. says we 
can build a big bonfire and he’ll 
teach us some western songs. Fun, 
eh? 

Sprat: A bushel of fun. Anything’s 
fun, now Midge doesn’t have to go. 
(Slam of car door.) They’re off. 

Mince (Breathless): She’s gone. A.G; 
says he’ll make the train all right; 
Maybe I should have gone, too. 
Maybe mother’s worse. (Goes to 
telephone.) 

Sprat: Don’t be silly, Midge. 
were the one to stay. 

Mince: Mansfield 3838. I was crazy 
to let her go alone. Hello. . . Hello, 
Oh, mother, how are you? ... 
Really? But the telegram? Oh!.. . 
(Laughs) Oh, mother, I said the red 
dress. . . . You lost the directions 
. . . you thought . . . (Laughs more 
heartily.) It’s too late. She’s gone. 
I’m so glad you’re better. Bye. 

Sprat: Everything jake? 

MInGE (Gives a deep relieved sigh): Yep. 
Come on, what’s cooking? “The 
army and navy forever, three cheers 
for the red, white, and blue!’’ 

THE END 


You 


— 





The Day The Shoemaker Came 


by Mary Thurman Pyle 


Characters 


Mr. HENDERSON, a prosperous farmer 

Mrs. HENDERSON, his capable wife 

AsiaalL, their oldest daughter, 15 

ELLEN, another daughter, 11 

WILL, their son, 10 

Susan Morrat, 12\ The Hendersons’ 

Nep Morrat, 9 | visiting cousins, 

Lipsy, a little servant girl, about 14 

Miss Cuarity Hariow, a neighbor; 
a fluttery lady of uncertain age 

Mr. Barnaby, the travelling shoemaker 

JONATHAN BROWNE, @ nice young man, 
about 17 


Piace: An American village about the 
middle of the 18th century. 

Sertine: The dining-living room in the 
home of the Henderson family. 

Time: At the close of breakfast on a sum- 
mer morning. 

At Rise: The family and the visiting 


cousins are seated at table. Mr. 
HENDERSON sils at the upstage end, 
his wife at downstage end. The three 
girls are at right — ABIGAIL next to 
her father, then Susan, then ELLEN. 
The two little boys are on the other side, 
WILL upstage, Nep downstage. Mr. 
HENDERSON is sipping from his mug 
of hot milk in a leisurely fashion as he 
glances through some business papers. 
The children fidget. Apicatu looks 
sulky. Mrs. HENDERSON appears 
disturbed and harassed. 


Wu: Father, may we be excused? 


Mr. Henperson: Not until I have fin- 
ished my breakfast, Will. 

ELLEN: But we want to play — and we 
don’t have our cousins visiting us 
every day. (Susan and NeEp, the 
cousins, look self-consciously at their 
plates.) 

Mr. Henperson: Ellen, my child, has 
your mother not taught you that 
children should be seen and not 
heard? (Mrs. HENDERSON motions 
the children to be quiet, as she begins 
to pile up the dishes nearest her, giving 
ABIGAIL a signal to pass those from 
her end of the table.) Maria! Abigail! 
Pray leave off clearing the table 
until I have finished my breakfast. 

Mrs. HenpErson: Then finish, John, 
for pity’s sake! The children are 
restless. 

Mr. HENDERSON: Peace! Can you not 
see that I am scanning my farm ac- 
counts? 

ABIGAIL: But, Father, you haven’t said 
yet whether I can have a new dress 
and learn to dance. And the dancing 
master will be leaving our village 
soon, methinks. 

Mr. HEenpEeRSON (With stubborn final- 
ity): You and your mother have had 
my final answer. No dancing lessons! 
No new dresses! Pray say no more 
on the subject. (He rises, and in- 
stantly the four children follow sutt. 
Mrs. HENDERSON and ABIGAIL rise, 
too, but more circumspectly. MR. 





HENDERSON speaks a trifle grudg- 
ingly.) You may be excused, chil- 
dren. (The two boys dash out the door 
at center rear. The two little girls go 
tnto room off right and return with 
their dolls and doll clothes. Mr. 
HENDERSON goes to the cupboard and 
puts his papers away, then gets out a 
large cravat which he begins to arrange 
about his neck.) 

Mrs. Henperson: Abigail, you will 
finish the table-clearing, if you 
please. We will not wait for Libby. 
(She goes to her husband and ties his 
cravat for him.) John, could you not 
change your mind and allow me to 
engage the dancing master for our 
Abigail and Ellen? 

Asigart: And mayn’t I have a new 
frock, Father — please? 

Mr. HEenpErsOoN: I have said my say! 
Silk dresses and dancing lessons are 
foolish extravagances. Moreover, 
our girls should busy themselves 
about their household chores instead 
of thinking of constant pleasure. 

AsicaIL: But, Father, the Carter girls 
are taking lessons from the travelling 
dancing master. 

Mr. HenpeRsSON: Maria, you will 
oblige me by teaching our daughters 
not to answer back to their father. 
(Pause) The Carters are fashionable 
folk and of greater means than we 
are. 

Mrs. Henperson: We can afford to 
give our children advantages. How, 
pray, will our Abigail get her a hus- 
band if she is not permitted to dress 
well and go to parties, like the other 
girls in town? 

Mr. Henperson: Nonsense, wife. I’ll 
have no talk of Abigail’s getting a 


husband for many a year to come. 

AsicaiL: Many a year! Dost think I 
wish to be an old — a maiden lady 
— like — like our neighbor, Mistress 
Charity Harlow? 

Mr. HEenperson ([gnoring this out- 
burst): ’Tis high time I was out over- 
seeing the plowing of the south field. 
Where did I leave my hat, Maria? 

Mrs. HENDERSON: I’m sure I know 
not. (Mr. HENDERSON goes into 
room up right, in search of his hat. 
He is hardly out of sight before Susan 
speaks, and he returns to hear what she 
is saying, without having got the hat.) 

Susan: J took dancing lessons when 
the dancing teacher came to our 
village. Look, Ellen, I’ll show you 
some steps. 

ELLEN: Oh, do, Susan —and teach 
them to me. 

Asean: And to me! (Susan begins to 
execute a few dance steps, a minuet, 
perhaps, and the other girls watch 
eagerly, unaware that Mr. HENDER- 
SON has reappeared at the bedroom 
door.) 

Mr. HenpersOoN: Cease at once, 
Susan! Your parents may condone 
such foolishness, but we’ll have none 
of it in this house. (Susan stops, 
frightened; then retreats to her aunt 
and begins to cry in Mrs. HENDER- 
SON’S capacious apron.) 

Mrs. Henperson: There now! You’ve 
made the child cry, and she your own 
brother’s daughter and a guest in our 
home! (Mr. HenpERSON stalks into 
the bedroom without replying. At this 
moment, NED and WILL come run- 
ning in, playing tag. They stop 
abruptly when they see SUSAN weep- 


ing.) 





Nep: Who made my sister cry? 

Mrs. HenpERSON: Never mind, Ned 
— ’twill be all right. Hush, Susan, 
child. 

Susan (Between sobs): I want to go 
home! I want my mama! Ned, let’s 
go home today — right away. 

Neb: We will, Susan. We'd like to go 
home, Aunt Maria, if Uncle John 
will please to take us. 

ELLEN: But you were meaning to stay 
another week. 

Neb: We’re not having any fun here. 

Witt: You said yesterday you were 
having a jolly time. 

Neb: Well, we’re not now. 
here! 

Mrs. HENDERSON: Boys, boys! (Mr. 
HENDERSON comes back with his hat. 
He knows he has done the wrong thing, 
and this causes him to act in a very 
injured manner.) 

Mr. Henperson: Off with you, Will 
and Ned. (The boys run out doors 
again.) I shall return at eleven 
o'clock, wife. 

Mrs. Henperson: And whether you’ll 
find any dinner, then, I doubt — 
with everything at sixes and sevens, 
and Libby, that lazy maid, not here 
yet. (She goes to door left and calls.) 
Libby, Libby! (Lippy enters, very 
much out of breath, from left. She is a 
rosy-cheeked country girl, wearing a 
big apron and a mob cap.) 

Lipsy: Oh, mum, seemed I should 
never get here in time to do the 
breakfast dishes! I forgot my apron, 
and then Mistress Carter’s scullery 
maid stopped me, and — 

Mrs. Henperson: Now that you are 
here, pray bestir yourself! I cannot 
afford a helper who is tardy at her 
work. 


I hate it 


Mr. HENDERSON (Loitering, to take in 
this scene): Methinks, wife, we no 
longer need the services of an outside 
helper. You and the girls can do our 
simple household chores. 


Mrs. HENDERSON (Dismayed): You 
mean that I must dismiss Libby 
from our employ —and have no 
help in the house? 

Mr. HenperSON: At the end of next 
week! (He makes a dignified exit, 
leaving an unhappy group behind 
him.) 

Lippy: You mean, mum, I’m not to 
work for you and get my wages any- 
more? 

Mrs. HENDERSON (Wryly): The master 
of the house says not! 

Lipsy: Oh, dear, me! Whatever will I 
do? And my mother a widow and 
needing the wages I bring home of a 
Saturday. (She begins to weep into 
her apron.) 

Mrs. HeEenpERsSON: To your work; 
Libby. Abigail, you and Ellen get 
your sewing and do your stints for 
the morning. Susan, you, too, have 
a stint to do. (Lippy wipes her eyes 
but continues to sniffle as she begins to 
pile up the dishes. ABIGAIL gets her 
sewing, as do the little girls. They 
are hemming towels and ABIGAIL is 
whipping lace on a sheer white fischu. 
All three take chairs or stools and sit 
up very straight and prim as they work. 
Mrs. HENDERSON takes things from 
the table to the cupboard. Lippy takes 
a tray of dishes to the kitchen and re- 
turns for the other dishes. All work 
silently for a few moments, then a sob 
bursts from Lipsy. She quickly tries 
to stifle it in her apron.) There, now, 
Libby! I doubt not you can find 





other work. Mistress Carter has a 
big house. Why not try there? 

Lipsy: Mistress Carter? — Oh, mum, 
that reminds me. (She fishes into her 
apron pocket and brings out a small 
white envelope.) The master chased 
it clean out of my mind, he did. 
Mistress Carter’s scullery maid gave 
me this to give you. (Mrs. HENDER- 
SON takes the note and looks at it.) 

Mrs. HENDERSON: Why, ’tis for you, 
Abigail. (ABiGaArL goes to her mother 
eagerly and gets the note. Lipsy and 
the little girls are curious.) 

ApicaIt: Mother! Listen! ‘The 
Misses Carter invite Miss Abigail 
Henderson and escort to dine with 
them on Thursday evening next at 
seven o'clock. Dancing at nine 
o'clock.” — Oh, Mother! A real 
grown-up party! 

Mrs. HEenpEeRSON: We simply must 
persuade your father to have the 
dancing master in for a few lessons. 

ABIGAIL: And to let me have a new 
frock. 

ELLEN (All interest): What’s an escort? 
(This point suddenly dawns on 
AsicaliL. Her face falls, as does her 
mother’ s.) 

ABIGAIL: It’s — it’s — Oh, Mother, I 
am acquainted with no suitable 
young man to escort me to the party. 
I cannot go, after all. 

Mrs. HENDERSON: You must go, my 
dear. Your first real party, and at 
the Carter’s fine house, too! 

Lipsy: They’ve been having the danc- 
ing master there day after day — so 
Prudence, their maid, told me. 

AsicaiL: That does me no good. (She 
subsides into her chair and buries her 
face in her sewing.) 


Mrs. HENpERSON: Abigail! You’re 
spoiling your fischu! Finish whipping 
the lace on it, and I’ll put it on your 
old plum-colored dress, to freshen it 
up. ’Twill do for the party, and may- 
hap Susan will teach you a few of the 
dance steps she has learned. 

Susan: Oh, I will, Cousin Abigail — 
gladly! 

AsigaiL: No! Ill not go in that old 
plum-colored rag— and not know 
the new steps — and have no escort. 

Mrs. HeEnperRSON: Mayhap Jerry 
Hanks, who helps your father in the 
barn — 

ApiaatL (Scornfully): Jerry Hanks! 
As if I would take him. He’s — he’s 
a country bumpkin. 

Mrs. Henperson: He’d be better than 
nobody. 

Susan: Shall I show you the dance 
steps, Cousin Abigail? (She gets up, 
eager to do this.) 

AsigalL: And I’ve no dancing slippers. 
(She weeps again. The two boys come 
dashing in.) 

Mrs. Henperson: And pray where 
have you been? 

Wu: To the village. 
Guess what? 
town. 

Mrs. HENDERSON (Greatly interested 
and pleased): Mr. Barnaby — Mr. 
Barnaby has come? 

Wu: He is at the Inn, but just ar- 
rived a few minutes ago. Father will 
be very cross if any of our neighbors 
get the Shoemaker before we do. 

Mrs. HEenpEeRSON: We must let your 
father know at once, so he can go to 
the village and engage Mr. Barnaby 
before any other family does. Will, 
go find your father. 


And, Mother! 
The Shoemaker is in 





Lipsy: Please, mum — I’ve a better 
plan — begging your pardon. Let 
me run to the Inn and fetch the 
Shoemaker. Then perhaps the master 
will be pleased with me and let me 
stay on in your employ. 

Mrs. Henperson: An excellent idea, 
Libby. Say we’ve several days’ work 
and that he’s to have his same quar- 
ters, and the very best we have of 
everything. Quickly! Off with you! 
(Lipsy has been taking off her apron, 
revealing a bright calico dress, and 
now smooths her hair. Then she runs 
out rear door.) 

Lipsy (As she goes): I'll fetch him — 
never fear, mum. 

Mrs. Henperson: I’ll go start dinner. 
And you, all of you, fetch your shoes 
for mending. Susan, you and Ned, 
too, if you have any boots or shoes 
with you that need repairing. 

NeEp: I need stouter tips on my boots, 

Wit: Come on, Ned. Let’s get our 
shoes. (The boys run off right, glee- 
fully. The SHOEMAKER’S visit is a 
matter of great excitement. Mrs. 
HENDERSON bustles off left.) 

Eten: Mayhap the Shoemaker can 
make you a pair of dancing slippers, 
Abigail. 

Axpicai. (Bitterly): And if he could, I 
would still have no new frock and no 
escort. (ELLEN and Susan run off 
right, nearly colliding with the boys, 
who are rushing back with several pairs 
of shoes. One pair of Wu's ts very 
dilapidated.) 

Wit: Do these need mending, think 
you, Cousin Ned? 

Nep (Laughing): That’s a job for your 
Mr. Barnaby! 

Wut: Let’s go find father and tell him 
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to get all his old shoes together. 
(They go out left. ABIGAIL is still 
seated, moodily whipping lace on the 
fischu. Susan and ELLEN come in 
from right, with some shoes.) 

Susan: My Sunday shoes have some 
buttons missing. 

ELLEN: And my school shoes need new 
soles. Abigail, are you not going to 
fetch your shoes for Mr. Barnaby? 

ABIGAIL: I’ve no wish to have my shoes 
repaired. What’s the use? Doubt- 
less I shall just be an old maid, like 
Mistress Charity Harlow. (Mrs. 
HENDERSON reentering from left, hears 
this remark. She ts by this time some- 
what put out with ABIGAIL.) 

Mrs. Henperson: Abigail! You are to 
refer to Mistress Harlow as a maiden 
lady! 

Susan: Is Mistress Harlow the pleas- 
ant lady who lives at the end of the 
lane? 

ELLEN: Yes, that is she. Oftentimes 
she gives us the nicest presents you 
ever saw. Why, once she gave 
Mother a length of fine muslin for 
dresses for Abigail and me. 

Mrs. HenpEersoN: Umm! You have 
given me an idea, Ellen, with your 
prattle. (Lipsy hastens in from center 
door, puffing but triumphant.) 

Lipsy: He’s here, mum! I’ve brung 
him! Here’s the Shoemaker! (Mr. 
Barnaby follows, leisurely and good- 
naturedly. He is a spry little man, 
whose hair is thinning and greying, 
whose eyes are bright and friendly and, 
whose hands are strong and skillful. 
He is smiling perkily, enjoying his 
importance. He carries an old valise 
or knapsack and a canvas bag of 
tools.) 
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Mrs. HeNpERSON: Mr. Barnaby! Pray 
come in. You're a sight for sore 
eyes, truly. You are well, I trust? 

Mr. Barnaby: Never better. I’m 
feeling fit and I’m ready to work. 
That’s my motto, Mistress Hender- 
son. (Susan giggles.) Look ’ee, 
now, at all these comely young 
ladies! This must be Ellen. My, my, 
how she’s grown since last I was here. 

ELLEN (Bobs a little curtsy): And this is 
my cousin, Susan. She has some 
shoes for you to mend. (Susan 
curtstes.) 

Mr. BarnaBsy (With gusto): ’Tis good 
news. I’m feeling fit and ready to 
work. (SusAN giggles again. ABIGAIL 
is still unhappy and does not respond 
to the SHOEMAKER as the others do. 
He darts a sly look at her.) Can this 
by any chance be Abigail, grown up 
into a young lady, and a very pretty 
one? (ABIGAIL rises and curtsies, but 
does not answer.) 

Mrs. Henperson: Abigail, fetch your 
shoes for Mr. Barnaby. And bring 
my good black kids for new straps. 

AsiaarL: Yes, mother. (She goes out 
right.) 


} Mrs. HenpprsoN: Pray, put your 


things down, Mr. Barnaby, and rest 
for a spell. Have you but just come 
from the next village? (Mr. BARNABY 
puts his things down near the door and 
comes further into the room. ELLEN 
and Susan examine his tools with 
curiosity.) 

Mr. Barnasy: Aye, Mistress. I and a 
pleasant companion made the jour- 
ney together, on foot. 





_Mrs. HENDERSON: My good man will 
be pleased ye’ve come. I’ve sent for 
him. Libby, do you go to see to 
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dinner. (Lipsy goes out right.) I’ve 
an errand at Mistress Harlow’s, 
Shoemaker. Pray excuse me for a 
short while. (She goes out rear. Mr. 
BaRNABY pulls a stool from near the 
fireplace and places his bag of tools 
handy.) 

Mr. BarnaBy: Now, then, my dears, 
if you will bring me the poor shoes 
needing my comforting hands. (He 
hums or whistles as the little girls bring 
the shoes and he gets his tools ready.) 
And what ails your sweet sister 
Abigail today? 

ELLEN: She is invited to a party and 
cannot go. 

Mr. Barnasy: And pray why not? 

ELLEN: Because my father says that a 
new frock is a sinful extravagance, 
and Abigail won’t go in her old plum- 
colored dress. 

Susan: And because she has had no 
lessons from the dancing master. 

Evien: And another thing. Abigail 
has no escort. 

Mr. BarnaBy: And why has a pretty 
girl like Abigail no escort? 

ELLEN: Father says she should go with 
steady farm lads, like Jerry Hanks, 
who works on our farm. 

Susan (Giggling): And Abigail scorns 
him! 

Mr. Barnaby: ’Tis said that old Tom 
Barnaby the Shoemaker is a mender 
of hearts as well as of soles. (He 
works silently for a moment.) Dost 
think your kitchen maid could be 
spared for a few moments? Then 
call her, my dear. 

ELLEN (Going to door left and calling): 
Libby! Libby! You’re wanted. 
(LIBBY comes in, wiping her hands on 
her apron.) 








Lipsy: Who is it wants my services? 

Mr. Barnaby: Did you note the young 
man who ate and drank with me at 
the Inn? 

Lipsy: Aye, truly. A very handsome 
young man! I noted him well. 

Mr. Barnaby: He comes to your vil- 
lage to serve as apprentice to the 
printer of hand bills and such like, 
who has his shop on the village 
square. Well — (He thinks fast) — 
it seems the lad left his — (He rum- 
mages in his bag and brings out a 
large colored handkerchief ) — kerchief 
in my workbag. Go to the printer’s 
office and tell the apprentice that if 
he will come here at once, the Shoe- 
maker has a message of some im- 
portance for him. 

Lippy: Gladly, sir. (She goes out rear 
door as Mr. HENDERSON and the boys 
enter from left. Mr. HENDERSON 18 
beaming.) 

Mr. Henperson: Ah, the Shoemaker! 
Right welcome you are to my 
humble home. We’ve a pile of work 
for ye, to be sure. 

Mr. Barnaby: And truly I am already 
at work. In a week’s time I’ll have 
all of you fixed up with new and 
mended soles—and hearts, too, 
who knows! Soles and hearts — 
they’re old Tom Barnaby’s trade and 
his life and his pleasure. 

Mr. Henperson: I knew not you had 
arrived in town, Mr. Barnaby, else I 
would have been the first to meet 
you at the Inn. 

Mr. Barnasy: Your kitchen maid 
found me and bespoke my services 
for your household at once. 

Mr. Henperson: Our Libby? Indeed! 
The girl is of more help in the house 
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than I supposed. Well, I must round 
up all my old shoes — and I shall be 
needing a brand-new pair of stout 
brogans. 

Mr. Barnasy: And you shall have 
them, sir. My business, you know. 
(Mr. HENDERSON goes out right. The 
little girls sit at the table with their 
dolls and dolls’ clothes. The little boys 
eagerly take places near the SHOE- 
MAKER, watching him get out his tools 
and bits of leather.) 

Wi (Picking up a tool): What’s this 
for? 

Mr. Barnaby: For stripping the old 
leather off, so the new can go on. 

Nep: When will you come to our vil- 
lage? 

Mr. Barnaby: Soon, lad, no doubt. 
(Mrs. HenpERSON and MIsTREss 
Hariow enter from rear. The boys 
stand, plainly as a matter of duty. 
The girls rise, also. Mistress Har- 
Low 1s a bright-eyed little woman, with 
a kind heart and a generous spirit. 
Both women carry parcels.) 

Mrs. HENDERSON: Mistress Charity 
Harlow has come to join us at our 
midday meal. (Mr. BARNABY rises 
with difficulty, his face beaming and 
shoes falling hither and yon.) 

Mr. BarnaBy: Mistress Charity! 
Lovelier and sweeter even than last 
year! ’Tis a pleasure, ma’am, to say 
howdy-do to ye. 

Mistress Cuarity: And a pleasure to 
welcome ye to our village — as we’ve 
done every year these past six years 
or more. (They shake hands. Mrs. 
HENDERSON puts her parcel on the 
cupboard.) 

Mrs. HenpeErsON: Ellen, go and tell 
Libby we’ve another for dinner. 
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ELLEN: Libby has gone on an errand. 

Mrs. HENDERSON: An errand! I sent 
her on no errand. 

Mr. BarnaBy: A commission for me, 
ma’am — and ye’ll forgive the lib- 
erty. 

Mrs. HenpErRSON: Right gladly, Shoe- 
maker. (Mr. HENDERSON reenters, 
bringing two pairs of old shoes. He 
is now in a fine humor.) 

Mr. HeEnperson: Ah, wife — Mr. 
Barnaby is here! We've secured his 
services first this year, same as last. 

Mrs. HENDERSON (Jnnocently): Splen- 
did, John. I am right glad to hear it. 

Mr. HEeNpeErRSON: And, Maria, we had 
best talk again about the kitchen 
maid. Methinks you should have 
some assistance with the household 
chores—Mistress Charity! Welcome. 
(Winking broadly at Mr. BARNABY) 
And how did ye learn so quickly that 
Mr. Barnaby was at our house? 

Miss Cuarity (“Fussed,”’ but main- 
taining her dignity): I came, for- 
sooth, to bring a present to your 
Abigail, and I trust you'll not say 
her nay. 

Mr. HeNpDERSON: I say her nay, Mis- 
tress? Her mother has all the say-so 
about any gifts she may be offered. 
Ellen, fetch your sister. (ELLEN goes 
out right.) Here, Shoemaker, is 
something for you to see to. (He and 
the SHOEMAKER confer over the shoes. 
The two women smile knowingly at 
each other. ELEN returns, followed 
by ABIGAIL.) 

ABIGAIL: Good day to ye, Mistress 
Charity. (She curtsies politely.) 

Mistress Cuarity: My dear, I have 
here a length of flowered taffeta, 
enough for a party dress and a petti- 


coat for you — and some lace and 
ribbon to trim the dress. There, on 
the cupboard. (AsiGcarL eagerly gets 
the package and unwraps it, revealing 
the materials.) 

AsicaIL: Oh! Oh! Oh! How beautiful! 
Mother and I can fashion me a party 
dress that will be the equal of any 
girl’s. As pretty as if ’twere ordered 
from England, I’ll be bound. 

Mistress Cuarity: And here is some- 
thing else you may be needing, my 
dear. (She unwraps the small package 
which she carries, and we see a pair of 
white dancing slippers, somewhat like 
the ballet slippers of today.) 

ABIGAIL: Dancing slippers! Oh, Mis- 
tress Charity! 

ELLEN (Joyously): Oh, Abigail, you’ll 
look the finest of any girl at the 
party! 

ABIGAIL (Remembering her lack in an- 
other direction): The party —I do 
not think —I shall be going to the 
party. 

Mrs. Henperson: Nonsense, daugh- 
ter. You’ve your new frock and 
your dancing slippers. 

Susan: But Aunt Maria, Abigail does 
not know the fashionable new 
dances. But mayhap I could teach 
her some of them. 

Mistress Cuarity (Laying it on 
heavily): What’s that? Abigail has 
had no instruction in the new dance 
steps — and the dancing master in 
our village at this very minute? ’Pon 
my word, ’tis hard to believe. 

Mr. Barnasy (Helping out): Most sur- 
prising! All the young ladies in the 
homes where I work are having in- 
struction in the gentle art of danc- 
ing. 





Mr. Henperson: Maria, why have 
have you delayed in making ar- 
rangements with the dancing master, 
so that our Abigail may be well 
versed in the new steps? 

AsicaIL: But I still would have no 
escort! 

Mr. HENDERSON (As if contributing a 
brilliant idea): Jerry Hanks, our farm 
hand, can escort you. 

AxicalL: Jerry Hanks! I’d rather die 
than go with him. (There enter at 
this moment from rear center LIBBY 
and a very personable young man, who 
ts obviously not a farm hand. He is 
well set-up, well-dressed young fellow, 
handsome and ruddy, with most gen- 
teel manners.) 

Mr. Barnasy: Ah! Here he is! Jona- 
than Browne, ladies. (To Mr. Hen- 
DERSON) Jonathan Browne, sir — a 
friend of mine. (JONATHAN enters 
and holds his own, although he is well 
nigh flabbergasted at the sight of so 
many strange people. They are al- 
most as surprised as he is.) 

JONATHAN: Good day to ye — all of ye! 

Mr. Barnaby: Jonathan has but to- 
day come to your village. He is to be 
the printer’s assistant. I can per- 
sonally vouch for him. 

Mrs. Henperson (Rallying, with a 
glint in her eye): Mr. Browne, we 
make you right welcome. 

Mr. Barnasy (Jo JONATHAN): Mis- 
tress Henderson, the lady of the 
house. (JONATHAN bows gallantly.) 

Mr. HeENpEersoN: John Henderson, 
farmer, the master of the house, lad. 
(He and JONATHAN shake hands.) 

JONATHAN: At your service, sir. (His 
eye wandering toward ABIGAIL) 


Truly, sir! 








Mr. HenpERSON: My daughter, Abi- 
gail. My younger daughter, Ellen, 
and her cousin, Susan. My son, 
Will. Another cousin, Ned. And 
our friend and neighbor, Mistress 
Harlow. Our maid, Libby, you seem 
already to have met. (All bow or 
otherwise acknowledge the introduc- 
tion.) 

JONATHAN: You sent for me, Mr. 
Barnaby, I believe. 

Mr. Barnasy: So I did. So I did. If 
you will come here, I have for you 
your kerchief thoughtlessly left in 
my bag. 

JONATHAN: My — kerchief? I left no 
kerchief — (He goes to the SHOkE- 
MAKER, who now can — and does — 
wink prodigiously at the young man as 
he hands a kerchief to him.) 

Mr. BarnaBy: But I am right sure 
this is yours. 

JONATHAN: Yes, yes, of course. My 
kerchief! Ha, ha! How thoughtless 
of me to leave it in your bag, where I 
put it for safekeeping. I thank ’ee 
kindly, Shoemaker. (He steals a 
glance at AsiGatL, who looks down 
demurely but with a provocative flutter 
of her eyelashes.) From the bottom 
of my heart I thank ’ee, Shoemaker. 

Mrs. HENDERSON: Since you are newly 
arrived in our village, Mr. Browne, 
and doubtless are a stranger here — 
(She pauses hopefully.) 

JONATHAN: A stranger, as you say, 
Mistress. 

Mrs. HENDERSON: Then my good man 
and I extend to you the hospitality | 
of our humble home. Will you re- | 
main with us for our midday meal? | 
(She surreptitiously nudges her hus- | 
band. He gets the point.) 
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Mr. Henperson: Pray do, young man. 
Coming to work for the printer, you 
say? ‘There’s a future for printers, 
I’m thinking. 

JONATHAN: Thank ’ee kindly. ’Twill 
be a pleasure I little knew awaited 
me. 

Mr. BarnaBy: Remember, lad, should 
ye get invited to any dancing parties, 
hereabouts, I can fix ye up with a 
fine pair of dancing pumps on a few 
days’ notice. 

JONATHAN: I hardly think, sir, being a 
stranger — 

Mr. BarnaBy: Just in case. (THE 
SHOEMAKER casts a glance at ABIGAIL, 
as a hint to the young man.) 

JONATHAN: Yes, yes, of course. Just in 
case. I’m right fond of dancing. 

Mrs. Henperson: Libby! (Lipsy 
has dawdled, entranced with the 
goings-on.) To the kitchen with you 
— there’s a dinner to finish! And, 
Libby, the master says I’m to keep 
you on. 

Lipsy: Oh, mum — I’m that happy! 
Such a dinner as we'll have this day! 
(She bustles out left.) 

Mr. HENDERSON: I must freshen up for 
this important occasion. Will you 
come with me, Mr. Browne, or re- 
main in here? 

JONATHAN: In — in here — sir, if you 
please. 

Mr. HENDERSON: Just make yourself 
at home, then. Same goes for you, 
Shoemaker. (As he goes out right, he 
passes his wife and stops for a mo- 
ment.) Methinks you are looking 
uncommonly handsome today. 

Mrs. HENpERSON (With a great as- 
sumption of meek pleasure): Thank 
’ee, John. 
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Mr. HENDERSON (An idea occuring to 
him): John! — Jonathan! — Maria! 
— Abigail! — Maria, John, Abigail 
— (He casts an appraising look to- 
ward the new young man, then at 
ABIGAIL, as he goes out right.) 

Mistress Cuarity: Methinks, Abigail, 
’*twould be an act of courtesy for you 
to show Mr. Browne your mother’s 
flower garden. 

ABIGAIL: Would — would you care to 
see the flowers, Mr. Browne? 

JONATHAN: By all means! I’m that 
fond of flowers! (Jo Mrs. HENDER- 
son) By your leave, Mistress. (Mrs. 
HENDERSON nods her consent. JONA- 
THAN offers his arm to ABIGAIL, and 
they go out center. As they leave, we 
hear JONATHAN say: “Pray call me 
Jonathan, if you will.’’) 

Mrs. Henperson: I must to the 
kitchen to help with the dinner. 
Mistress Charity, pray entertain 
Mr. Barnaby in my absence. 

Mistress Cuarity: If Mr. Barnaby 
will bear with my poor efforts. (She 
and the SHOEMAKER exchange smiles 
as Mrs. HENDERSON goes off left. 
ELLEN goes to the door rear and looks 
out after ABIGAIL. SuSAN joins her. 
Mistress CuHarity gets the dress 
material and begins to fold it neatly.) 

ELLEN: What did you say an escort is? 

Susan: A boy to take you to parties. 

Nep (Happily engrossed in the SHOE- 
MAKER’s paraphernalia): Mayhap I 
can learn to be a cobbler. 

Wit (70 SHOEMAKER): I wish you’d 
stay in our village and never move 
on. 

Mr. Barnasy: If Mistress Charity 
could find enough work for a good 
handy-man around her house, and 














would think the name of Barnaby 
as pleasing to her as Harlow — 
Mistress Cuarity: Surely no woman 
minds changing her name, if she gets 
a fine, honest man along with it. I’m 
thinking you’ve travelled the high- 
ways long enough, Tom Barnaby. 


Mr. BarnaBy: You’d best save some 


of that silk and lace for yourself, 
Charity, my love. 


Mistress CuHarity: I’ve a piece at 


home more fitting for a woman of my 
years — and the Shoemaker’s wife! 
THE END 


Rembrandt - Master Painter of Holland 


by Anna Curtis Chandler 
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ScENE 1 
Time: 17th Century. 
Settine: Workshop of Rembrandt. 
At Rise: The Pupris are busy at work 
. . one painting in a background of 
warm brown, another scraping paint 
from a palette, while a third and fourth 
fold rich brocades and velvets and put 
away the plumed hats. Some of 
Rembrandt's portraits (one of Bur- 
gomaster Six and one of Rembrandt's 
wife, Saskia) are about the room. 
KareEL (Seated at easel, putting down 
his brushes and palette, and going to 
stand near window): No sign of the 
Master yet. ’Tis a good place for 
a would-be artist — this workshop 
of Mynheer Rembrandt van Rijn. 
Well do I know that, though try as 


hard as I can, and work from morn- 
ing till night, I never capture even 
the smallest part of his skill in por- 
trait painting. My portraits look 
what they are — paint — while the 
master’s appear to be real people of 
bone and flesh and blood! 


GERARD (Nodding his head in agree- 


ment, as he stops, for a moment, his 
work of cleaning palette and brushes): 
If you who have been with him 
longer feels thus, Karel, how much 
more so do we who are only begin- 
ning? How the flesh of his portraits 
glows in the light! Jan, raise the 
covering carefully from the Master’s 
portrait near you. 


JAN (Laying a velvet cape which he has 


been folding, over a chair, and then 
raising the covering from the portrait 
of Burgomaster Six): The light from 
this window makes Burgomaster 
Six look real—as if he was right 
here before us. 


Prerer (Coming forward from shadows, 


holding a large white-plumed velvet 
hat): It’s the Burgomaster to the 
life, just the way he looked in the 
flesh as he stood here the other day, 
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half in the shadows, but with the 
light flooding his face, beneath his 
broad-brimmed hat. 


GERARD (Admiringly): What richness 


of light and color! The portrait 
warms and brightens our workshop. 
Burgomaster Six will be well pleased 
when he looks upon his likeness. 


JAN (Chuckling and walking to place 


in workshop opposite Saskia’s por- 
trait): So life-like it is that his own 
Mevrouw will mistake it for the 
Burgomaster, himself! Do you re- 
member my telling you of the day I 
came into the workshop from a walk 
along the canal just as the light 
shone upon that portrait over there, 
of our Master’s wife, Mevrouw 
Saskia, which he had just finished? 
I thought she was actually there! 
‘A happy day to you and your good 
health, Mevrouw Saskia,” I bowed 
in my very best manner. 


Kare. (Laughing heartily — the others 


joining him): I came in just in time 
to hear you, Jan! The Master and I 
were together. How he laughed—how 
we both laughed! Mynheer Rem- 
brandt asked about the state of your 
eyesight! But he was so pleased that 
you had mistaken Mevrouw’s por- 
trait for reality that nothing would 
do but that he must call her to the 
workshop and tell her about it. She 
was complimented, too. Then we 
all laughed together and told Myn- 
heer that he was a magician with 
color and light and brushes! 


GERARD (Sadly): That was the por- 


trait the Master was painting of 
Mevrouw Saskia before she became 
ill. 


JAN (Going to KarEv’s side at window): 


She is very ill — is she not? She has 
become so thin and white, the 
Master says— not much like her 
portrait, now. She is so ill and little 
Titus so fretful. It is hard for the 
Master. 


KarEL (Soberly): Yes, Jan. The doctor 


is very anxious, and the Master so 
worried that he also looks ill. His 
heart is bound up in Mevrouw 
Saskia and their little son, Titus. 
He has already planned to dress him 
up in a plumed hat and paint his 
portrait as soon as he is big enough. 
But it is hard for him to work now. 
He has no heart in it with Mevrouw 
lying so ill. 


Pieter (Pointing to one of Rembrandt’s 


self-portraits): He was talking to 
himself the other day as he gave this 
self-portrait a few last finishing 
touches and I heard him say, as I 
stepped through the doorway, 
“Saskia, my Saskia, do not leave us, 
for little Titus and I need you. We 
could not live without you.” (Silence 
for a moment.) Then he put on the 
plumed hat he wore when he painted 
his portrait, and carefully examined 
himself in the mirror beyond the 
portrait, to be sure every detail was 
exactly right. 


KarEL (Slowly): How often I have 


seen him study, through a mirror, 
the play of light and shadow in his 
own face! He is a Master of Light 
and Shadow. See how his face and 
arm glow in the light which comes 
from the window high up on the 
wall. The face is what he wants us 
to see most! 


Gerrarp: It isn’t only the play of light 


and shadow that interests him, the 











modeling of the figure as if it were 
in the round, but the inner spirit, the 
character of the person which some- 
how he is always able to bring out. 
Jan (Thoughtfully, as he sweeps work- 
shop floor): The Master has many 
worries added to the greatest worry 
of all, Mevrouw Saskia’s illness. 
One of them is about that great 
group picture of his, the summons of 
Captain Frans Banning Cocq and 
his soldiers from the Guard House. 
Some of the soldiers are grumbling, 
dissatisfied with their portraits be- 
cause they cannot all be seen alike. 
Gerarp (Peering through window): 
Thought is the messenger of reality, 
for soldiers — four of them — led by 
their Captain, are coming down the 
street. Can they be coming here? 

KareEw (Hurrying to door and looking 
out): It is Captain Cocq, himself, 
with four soldiers of his company — 
and they are coming here! I wonder 
where the Master is? (Jo the 
Captain) Will you not enter, Cap- 
tain Cocq? Mynheer van Rijn will 
not be long in returning. Jan, 
Gerard, Pieter — place stools for the 
Captain and his men. (JAN, GERARD 
and Pretrr, hurry to bring forward 
stools. Captain Cocg and his four 
soldiers seat themselves — the Sou- 
DIERS awkwardly and self-consciously. 
They look curiously at the paintings.) 


CapTain Coca: We have come to 


speak with Mynheer van Rijn about 
his painting of my musketeers. We 
will wait. (GUARDSMEN talk among 
themselves. ) 

Ist GuAaRDSMAN (Leaning toward an- 
other in foreground, in low, grumbling 
tone): Shall our Captain speak for 


us? Remember, he and our Lieu- 
tenant are well satisfied. Their por- 
traits can be seen! 


2np GuARDSMAN: You are right. Their 


portraits have plenty of light and 
can be recognized with ease. Their 
wives will be able to point to them 
with pride. Captain Cocq’s Mev- 
rouw can say, “Is it not life-like? 
Just like my Frans.” 


lst GUARDSMAN (Jn cautious whisper): 


Careful! Captain Frans is looking 
this way, and there is the painter, 
Mynheer Rembrandt van Rijn, en- 
tering the door of his workshop. 
(Commotion in workshop as pupils 
gather around painter. KaREL calls 
his attention to the purpose of the 
visit of GUARDSMEN. SOLDIERS 
stand at attention as REMBRANDT 
greets Captain. Then all resume 
seats. REMBRANDT sits upon stool 
which Pinter places opposite stool 
upon which CaPTalIn is seated.) 


Captain Cocq: Mynheer van Rijn, I 


have brought four of my guardsmen, 
my musketeers, that you may hear 
in person what they have to say 
about the picture you have painted 
of my company answering the call 
to arms. I know you will listen to 
them with patience when they tell 
you how they feel about their por- 
traits. They have talked of little 
else since you showed them your 
nearly finished picture a few days 
ago. 


REMBRANDT (Slowly, seriously): You 


first, Captain Cocq. How do you feel 
about your portrait? 


Captain Coca (Earnestly): I am well 


pleased, Mynheer, and my Lieu- 
tenant is, also. But it is not so with 





my sixteen guardsmen — those who 
cannot so plainly be seen. The four 
I have brought with me represent 
the other twelve members. 

A GuarpsMan (Resentfully): With 
your permission, Captain, I will 
speak. 

Captain Cocg (Firmly): If the Master 
permits. 

REMBRANDT (Sighing): Say what you 
will. But first, Karel, do you and 
Gerard uncover the painting in 
question. Take care, now! It is 
only fair for the ‘‘accused” to be 
present! (The two pupils go to rear 
of workshop and draw aside a curtain, 
showing painting — commonly known 
as “The Night Watch.”” REMBRANDT 
going to rear of workshop, near paint- 
ing) Now you may have your say. 
I am ready to listen. 

Captain Cocq (Walking to painter’s 
side, and putting arm across his 
shoulders): With understanding of 
their viewpoint, I hope, Mynheer? 

REMBRANDT: With tolerance, at least, 
Captain Frans. (7’o Souprers) I am 
waiting! 

lst GuaRDsMAN (Decidedly): Our Cap- 
tain is pleased with his portrait, 
Master Rembrandt — and our Lieu- 
tenant with his. And why not? 
They are the two of our company 
who can plainly be seen and recog- 
nized, but — 

2NnD GuARDSMAN (Emphatically in- 
terrupting): But to those of us who 
are in the shadow — and most of us 
are, wholly or in part — what good 
are our portraits? To us or to our 
families? Tell me that, Mynheer! 
Are we not to pay — each of us — 
one hundred gulden? Shall we pay 


our good money for a shadow or for 
a company of shadows? Is not our 
money as good as our Captain’s? Or 
our Lieutenant’s? 


3RD GuARDSMAN  (Belligerently — 


jumping to his feet and pacing the 
floor as he talks): You speak the 
truth. He—our Captain —is in 
the front of the picture, and our 
Lieutenant is there beside him. 
Their mevrouws may point to their 
portraits in pride. But what about 
my vrouw? And her pride? And 
mine? Must — 


2np GUARDSMAN (Angrily): You are 


right, Adrian. While those who look 
upon our portraits will laugh and 
poke fun behind our backs — per- 
haps even to our faces! 


Karew (Indignantly to the PAINTER): 


Master, why do you let them speak 
in this way of your beautiful paint- 
ing? Can they not see in it the 
beauty of light and shadow? The 
richness of color — yellow and red- 
gold? The remarkable painting of the 
shadow of the Captain’s hand upon 
his Lieutenant’s yellow coat? 


GERARD (Also in defense): Yes, and the 


beauty of soft blue and olive-green 
— the whole harmony of color, es- 
pecially the transparent golden glow 
over it all. Do they see nothing of 
this beauty as it comes forth in 
radiance from the rich depths of the 
shadows? Do they see only details, 
and not the success of the picture 
as a whole? They fuss about this 
detail, and criticize that. How dare 
they find fault with the master 
painter of Holland whose name is 
famous afar! Why, all Holland is 
proud of him! 





REMBRANDT (Interrupting GERARD by 
placing his hand on his shoulder): 
That will do, Gerard — Karel. I 
know how you feel, how loyal you 
are. You know how I feel. But they 
do not see or feel with us. We see the 
dramatic whole of the painting — 
they see the details. They want each 
portrait equally important, clear and 
distinct a whole row of full- 
length portraits in the light, stiff and 
straight, with hard outlines, painted 
in the manner in which some of our 
painters make their group-portraits. 
I cannot paint in that way. Let them 
try to put themselves into the place 
of the painter and understand his 
ideals. 

2np GUARDSMAN (Jn loud tone): There 
are plenty of fine portrait pictures in 
the Town Hall in Amsterdam, in 
which all the portraits are equally 
seen. Are they not painted by artists 
who understand picture-making? 
REMBRANDT (Jn firm but soothing tone) : 
There are many good artists in 
Amsterdam. Each one has his own 
style, his own ideals. You should 
have chosen Pieter Lastman with 
whom I once studied. Perhaps he 
would have fulfilled your commis- 
sion to your pleasure. But I am the 
one you asked and I see the beauty 
of light and of shadow on every 
plane in a face. And the faces of 
people mean far more to me than 
other forms as they emerge from 
the shadows. For the face of each 
person is bound to reveal his soul. 
I must be true to what I feel and be- 
lieve. 

Captain Coce (Courteously): I can un- 
derstand that, Master Rembrandt. 
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REMBRANDT (Nodding assent; 


Each of us must be true to his ideals 
whatever his profession — you to 
yours and I to mine. In this case it 
is a matter of disappointment, of 
hurt pride, and a lack of artistic 
understanding among my soldiers. 
You and I can comprehend that, 
Mynheer. 

then 
looking towards GUARDSMAN who is 
leaning forward eagerly, waiting to 
speak): Yes, Captain Frans. I can 
understand and sympathize. Look 
—one of your musketeers is fairly 
bursting with something to say. 
Let them all speak out. Once they 
get their disgruntlement and 
wounded pride out of themselves 
they will feel better. (Sadly) And I 
can endure it. 


Captain Coca: Adrian, what is it you 


wish to ask the Master? 


3RD GUARDSMAN: Why did you not 


make us all seen clearly — as our 
Captain and Lieutenant are? You 
could have kept to your light and 
shadow, only we could all have come 
forth from the shadows into the 
light! Why, Master Rembrandt? 


REMBRANDT (Patiently): The sixteen 


musketeers in Captain Cocq’s com- 
pany are not equally seen, I know. 
But their faces are nearly all in the 
light although their bodies are 
wholly or partly in the shadow. I am 
sorry. I should not have expected 
you to care about my treatment of 
color, my study of light and of 
shadow. 


47H Guarpsman (Eagerly,¥ yet hesi- 


tantly, looking apologetically at the 
other three members of his company): 
Look, Adrian, Herman, Jacob — 
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look now at the painting as the light 
from window and door shines upon 
it more brightly! There’s something 
that pleases the eye in the red scarf, 
yellow coat and plumed hat of our 
Lieutenant — the blue and red ban- 
ners, and — 


3rD GuARDSMAN (Angrily): Is it color 


you are paying your hundred gulden 
for, Hans? Or a portrait of yourself 
to be hung in our Guard House for 
your mevrouw and your children 
and grandchildren to see? 


4TH GUARDSMAN: They will see our 


faces, Adrian, and after all, as the 
Master says, faces are most import- 
ant in portrait pictures. It may be 
that Mynheer van Rijn is right in 
the way he has put together all our 
portraits. Who can tell but that in 
years to come we will be famous 
through this very painting? Our 
names, you’ll remember, are to be 
inscribed beneath it. 


2np GUARDSMAN (Jn ridicule): There 


you go, Hans, with your “maybes!” 
“Maybe this! Maybe that!” We 
should never have brought you with 
us to defend our cause! (Turns to 
PaINTER defianily) I ask you, 
Master van Rijn, to answer these 
questions — is it night or day in 
that painting of yours? The light is 
so strange that no one but you 
could tell! And why so much con- 
fusion in the picture, with many 
more figures than our sixteen guards- 
men who are giving their hard- 
earned money in payment? 


Kareu (Stepping forward, angrily): I 


am only beginning to make pictures, 
and have much to learn under the 
best master in Amsterdam and all 





Holland — but I can answer that 
question! Our master felt that more 
figures of soldiers going about their 
duties would give a greater feeling 
of motion. As to the time of day or 
night — it is useless to try to explain 
if you haven’t understood what the 
master has told you already about 
the beauty of light and of shadow! 
Useless, I say! 


lst GuARDSMAN (Sarcastically): What 


about the girl in the painting? Just 
why is she there? Is she a member 
of the Civic Guard, by chance? 
(Roar of laughter from GUARDSMEN. ) 


REMBRANDT (Silencing KAREL, who is 


about to speak again): She balances 
the Lieutenant on the right in the 
picture composition. And the dog 
— for you will be attacking the poor 
hound next — is a kind of “bridge” 
leading the attention to those sol- 
diers at whom he is looking. Can 
you not seem to hear him bark? 
This, again, is part of the picture- 
composition, and composition or de- 
sign, color, line, light and shadow, 
are important parts of the painter’s 
language, my friend. A language 
which you do not understand. 
(Sotprers shift positions, shake 
heads, and grumble among them- 
selves — all except Hans who looks at 
PAINTER sympathetically.) 


Captain Coca (Aside to PAINTER): 


None but Hans will listen, Master. 
He will perhaps influence the others. 
Another day we may make them un- 
derstand; today, they are thinking 
only in terms of their own portraits. 
I will take them away now and leave 
you in peace. The other twelve 
musketeers may be more amenable. 


REMBRANDT (Sadly rather than bitterly) : 
Peace? Will a painter with ideals 
ever have peace? (Background noise 
of departure. Three SOLDIERS go out 
grumbling. The fourth, Hans, looks 
with sympathy towards REMBRANDT, 
and shakes Kareu’s hand. Captain 
Coca grasps REMBRANDT by hand.) 
I cannot blame these soldiers. What 
do they know or care for my ideals 
in Art? They do not see the paint- 
ing as a dramatic whole, as an artis- 
tic arrangement of Light, Shadow, 
and Color — as a work of Art. 

KarE.: Do not be discouraged, Master. 
There are many who will under- 
stand. You have painted a master- 
piece that one day will be world- 


famous! 
CURTAIN 
* 7 * * 
ScENE 2 

Tre: Five years later. Morning. 

Serrine: The same. 

At Rise: REMBRANDT is at his easel 
painting. Two pupils, JAN and 
GERARD watch him. A five-year old 
boy, Titus, runs about in the work- 
shop, dressed in a plumed hat and 
sword. Two pupils play with him, 
talking and laughing together. 

REMBRANDT: It’s good to be alone, 
isn’t it? Three artists together. 

GerArD (A ffectionately): That’s gen- 
erous of you, Master. I appreciate 
it. ’Twill be some time, though, be- 
fore I am a painter in my own right. 
I know enough to know that! 

REMBRANDT (With a smile): Then half 
the battle is won. To know that you 
don’t know is wisdom. You will be- 
come a painter of repute, for you 
show real skill now and should end 


your apprenticeship soon, and start 
out for yourself. As for Karel, he is 
doing 


already well in his own 
bottega. 

JAN (Eagerly): Yesterday, I met Cap- 
tain Frans Banning Cocq. He asked 
me to tell you that his musketeer 
named Hans — the one in his com- 
pany who saw the beauty of your 
great painting of the summons to 
arms of his company, has opened the 
eyes of other soldiers. They have 
been led by him to realize what they 
didn’t know or understand. The 
painting was more beautiful than 
ever, Master, in its place on a wall 
of their Guard House. The Captain 
took me in to see it. 

REMBRANDT (Attempting to make light 
of his hurt): Never mind my un- 
popular painting and our unappre- 
ciative visitors of five years ago. 
(Sighing) Let us see what this day 
will bring forth. I am getting used 
to being misunderstood. Perhaps 
the soldiers will like their portraits 
better now that they see themselves 
in a place of honor upon a wall of 
their Guard House. It may be, as 
you and Gerard have often com- 
forted me, that this painting which 
hurt my reputation in my time, will 
find its place in the hearts of people 
in the years to come. (Shrugs shoul- 
ders.) Who knows? (GERARD walks 
to door and looks down the street. 
Titus follows him. GERARD returns 
to workshop.) 

GERARD (Eagerly): An old lady is com- 
ing this way — I think to this work- 
shop. Another order for a portrait, 
Master! 

REMBRANDT (Rather sadly, to himself): 





Let us hope so, for I need all the 
money I can get, and Heaven knows 
little enough comes my way. People 
think a painter of pictures can live 
on words — promises! Sometimes it 
is hard to provide canvas, paint, and 
brushes. And now with Saskia gone 
and little Titus to be cared for — 

GERARD (To the visitor who appears at 
the workshop door): Yes, Mevrouw, 
this is the workshop of Mynheer 
van Rijn. Will you not come in? 
Yes, Mevrouw, he is here. (Leads 
old lady,* dressed in black dress, 
white cap and stiffly starched ruff, 
into studio, and seats her in only arm- 
chair in room, which Trrus hastily 
pushes forward into its accustomed 
place.) 

Otp Woman (Nervously): You will 
think it strange, Mynheer, for an old 
woman like me to want my portrait 
painted. (Tirus goes up to her and 
leans against her knee, looking up 
into her face. She puts her arm around 
him.) Good-day, Little One, and 
what may your name be? 

Titus: Iam Titus. My father likes to 
make pictures of ladies like you. 
Don’t you, Father? 

REMBRANDT (Gently): Yes, my son. 

Titus: Especially grandmothers. Are 
you a grandmother, Mevrouw? 

Otp Woman: Yes, my boy, I’m a 
grandmother! It is because of my 
grandchildren — and my children, 
too — that I am here. They’ve been 
at me for so long to have my likeness 
painted by the great Rembrandt van 
Rijn that at last I’ve decided to do 
it. (Looks at REMBRANDT and 


* See copy of Rembrandt's “Old Woman in Arm- 
chair,” in Metropolitan Museum of Art, N. Y. C., for 
type of face and costume, 


chuckles) Under protest, you under- 
stand! 

REMBRANDT (Smiling at her gently): 
I do understand, Mevrouw. 

Titus (Eagerly): Is it a surprise? For 
your grandchildren? 

Otp Woman (Chuckling to herself): 
Very much of a surprise, little Titus. 
They will hardly believe that 
“grandmother” got courage enough 
to go all by herself to have her por- 
trait painted! 

REMBRANDT (Gently): It will be a 
happy surprise for them all. Jan, 
you and Gerard may leave us for a 
few hours. Take Titus with you. I 
shall get a better portrait if Mevrouw 
and I are not interrupted. Off with 
you, now! 

Titus (Putting his arm around her 
neck): Will you tell me a story the 
next time you come? Please? 

Oup Woman (Patting him): That I will, 
my boy, if the Master does not ob- 
ject. I’ve a fine lot of stories which 
my grandchildren like. And I will 
pick out a good one to tell you. 

Titus (Running to his father’s side): 
May she, Father? And when will 
she come again? 

REMBRANDT (7'o Titus): Yes, my son, 
if she will be so kind. And I hope 
she will come for another sitting to- 
morrow. 

Titus: Thank you, Father! (Starts to 
leave with JAN and GerRarp, bul 
lingers.) 

REMBRANDT (Sadly, to OLp Woman): 
My Titus has no one but me and my 
apprentice-assistants to care for him. 
We do the best we can, but he has 
lost so much. His mother — my 
Saskia — died when he was a baby. 





O_p Woman (Gently): Yes, Mynheer. 
I have heard of the sadness which 
has come to you. 

REMBRANDT (Quietly): Yes, sadness 
and discouragement — but one must 
go on. (Gives Titus a little push.) 
Leave us now, Titus, and go with 
our friends, Gerard and Jan. Mev- 
rouw and I will do better alone. 
(Titus, waving his hand, goes out 
with GERARD and JAN. OLD WoMAN 
gets up from chair, shakes out skirt, 
pats hair and ruff, smooths white 
cuffs, and seats herself on edge of arm- 
chair, her arms resting along chatr- 
arms, hands hanging over end of 
chair-arms. REMBRANDT gets ready 


paint on palette, brushes, and takes 
his place at easel opposite her.) 

Oxtp Woman (Self-consciously): Is this 
position a good one, Mynheer? 


REMBRANDT (Gently): Whatever posi- 
tion is your natural one, good 
Mother. 

Oxtp Woman (Relaxing): Ah, Master! 
It is good to hear you call me that! 
Now I can feel more at home. 

RemMBrANnt (Slowly — tenderly): I 
loved my mother, Mevrouw — ? 

Ox_p Woman: Vander Meer. One of 
my daughters lives in Leyden and 
knew your Mother, Mynheer. 

REMBRANDT (Sighing): Ah yes, I re- 
member that name well. Those were 
happy years in Leyden. What won- 
derful Bible stories my Mother used 
to tell me. Her loving counsel has 
stayed with me, and upheld me in 
these later years. 

O_p Woman (Softly): Your portraits 
of your Mother, Master Rembrandt, 
show your tender love of her. That 
is why I decided to come to you. I 
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knew you would have sympathy for 
my wrinkled old face and my 
gnarled, hard-looking, old hands. 

REMBRANDT (With understanding of 
her embarrassment): I shall see the 
beauty of light and shadow in every 
wrinkle, good Mother. Your char- 
acter, your inner self, will be revealed 
through the expression of your face 
and hard working hands. Your 
snowy cap and starched ruff will 
catch the light and shadow. Your 
dress will not be a dead black, but a 
thing of beauty with its varying 
lights. I shall model you so that 
there will be an appeal to the touch 
as well as to the sight. You shall 
seem to be alive. Are you comfort- 
able, good Mother? Do you want to 
lean back in your chair? 

Otp Woman (With humorous smile): 
I seldom sit back in my chair, Myn- 
heer, there is always so much to do. 
Yes, it is very natural for me to 
perch on the edge of the chair as I 
am doing now! I am laughing at 
myself, to think that I am really 
here in my Sunday best to have my 
portrait painted! It seems as if it 
could not be so. 

REMBRANDT (Gently): You will not re- 
gret it, Mevrouw Van der Meer. 
The pleasure of your children and 
grandchildren will more than repay 
you. And I, good Mother, will give 
to this portrait the best there is in 
me — and make you live upon my 
canvas, revealing your kindness, 


your life of happy service for others, | 
your gentle humor. We have trav- | 


eled far in good living, Mevrouw, 
when we can smile at ourselves, as 
you are doing. 
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Otp Woman (Gratefully): Thank you, 
Master Rembrandt, for your under- 
standing and sympathy. I shall be 
more at ease. 

REMBRANDT (Quickly — eagerly): Hold 
that pose, Mevrouw, just as you are! 
I feel that I can transfer you to my 
canvas. Not only your outer like- 
ness, but your inner self. This por- 
trait shall reveal the real you, who 
have lived a life of service, happy in 
what you have done for others. 

OLtp Woman (Softly): My family will 
be pleased, good Master. They will 
be grateful to you. They will have 
something to remember me by in the 
years to come. 

REMBRANDT (As he paints): I under- 
stand. We all must think of that. 
My Titus will have the portraits I 
have made of myself. Your portrait 
shall be a poem on the beauty of old 
age after a life well lived, and the 
verses will be composed of Light and 
Shadow and Color. I will give to 
this the same sympathetic under- 
standing I gave to the portraits of 
my own Mother, to those of my 
dear Saskia. 

Otp Woman (Holding pose carefully): 
Thank you, Mynheer. You are so 
kind. I am glad I came. 

REMBRANDT (Earnesily): Far rather 

would I paint your portrait, Mev- 

rouw, than a picture like the one I 

painted for Captain Cocq and his 

musketeers. That brought me no 
pleasure. This will be one of my 


best portraits, I promise you! (Cur- 
tain.) 


THE END 
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Part Two 


Grades 4, 5, 6 





The House Is Haunted 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Nora Harris 
SaLLy Harris 
JEAN HarRIs 
Bos Harris 
MoTHER 
FATHER 
Ist Boy 
2nD Boy 
3RD Boy 
Ist GIRL 
2npD GIRL 
OrueEerR Boys AND GIRLS 

Sertine: The living room of the Harris 
family on Halloween. 

Art Rise: Nora, 14 years old, is holding 
some orange crepe paper and looking 
about the room. Saury, 12, holds a 
jack-o-lantern and during the opening 
lines finds place for it on a table. 
JEAN, 8, is watching the others ex- 
citedly. 

Nora: Oh, I think it was wonderful of 
Mother to let us have a Halloween 
party. 

Satiy: So do I, Nora. I never thought 
we could this year. Why, I didn’t 
think we’d even be settled. 


JEAN: The way this house looked when 
we moved in — why, you wouldn’t 
have thought anyone could even 
live in it. 


Sautty: Trust Mother to fix it up— 
and Dad’s done a lot of repairing — 
(She stops.) What was that? 
Thunder? 

Nora (Running to window): Yes. Oh, 
it’s raining. 

JEAN: What of it? I think a stormy 
night’s just perfect for Halloween. 

Sauiy: I guess you’re right. Thunder 
and lightning and rain. What could 
be better? Look, do you think I’ve 
got enough jack-o-lanterns around? 

Nora: I don’t know, Sally. Maybe 
Bob can carve another one when he 
gets home. I wish he’d hurry. I want 
him to put this orange paper around 
the lamp shade. (She puts paper on 
table near lamp.) How do the black 
cats look around the mirror? 

JEAN: They look wonderful. 

Nora: It was Mother’s idea to hang 
up this old mirror. We can call it the 
magic mirror — it makes you look 
so funny. Why, I practically scare 
myself when I look in it. 

Sauiy: Well, a Halloween party’s got 
to be scary. 

JEAN: My, when we turn out the lights 
and just have the jack-o-lanterns, 
it’ll be nice and spooky, won’t it? 

Sauiy: Oh, I wish Dad could be here! 
Why did he have to be out of town 
on business? 
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Nora: And for our first party. Why, 
this will be practically like a house- 
warming — entertaining everyone at 
school for the first time. 

Sau.y: Well, at least Mother will meet 
all of our new friends — (MoTHER 
enters left carrying a big bowl.) 

Moruer: Well, how’s everything? 

Nora: Fine, but it’s raining, Mother. 

Moruer: I know, but I guess your 
guests won’t mind getting wet. 

JEAN: Oh, Mother, isn’t it beginning to 
look like Halloween? 

Mortue_r: It certainly is, Jean. 

Satty: What have you got there, 
Mother? 

Moruer (Setting bowl down on table): 
Why, I thought if I put this on the 
tea table, it would look something 
like a witch’s cauldron. We can 
serve the witch’s brew in it. 

JEAN: Witch’s brew. Yum, yum, 
what’s going to be in it? 

Moruer: Oh, a few toad’s feet and a 
frog or two and — 

Satiy: Oh, Mom, I’ll bet it will be hot 
chocolate. My, this is going to be 
fun. I can’t wait for you to meet 
everyone. 

Nora: The girls and boys are all so 
nice. 

JEAN: I like this town. 

Satty: If Dad’s firm had to move 
somewhere, I’m glad it was here. 
Don’t you like it, Mother? 

Mortuer: Well, I really haven’t had 
much chance to find out. I’ve been 
so busy trying to fix up this house. 

Nora: And you’ve done wonders. 

Mortuer (Looking around): Well, I 

still think sometimes it may all fall 

apart, but we were so lucky to get 
anything. 





Satty: Yes—remember how Dad 
said we might have to pitch a tent. 

JEAN: A tent might have been fun. 

Morue_r: Oh, Jeanie, I still can’t un- 
derstand why someone else hadn’t 
taken this house with houses so 
scarce, but since they hadn’t — 

Nora: It was just waiting for us, Mom. 

JEAN: Is it time for me to put on my 
witch’s costume? 

Sauiy: Not yet, Jean. 

JEAN: But I want to. I want to say 
charms and scare people. 

Moruer: I'll help you, Jean. (JEAN 
gets costume from sofa and MOTHER 
helps her put it on over her dress. 
Then she puts on a pointed hat and 
dances around the room with the 
small broom.) 

JEAN: Look — Look! 

Satiy (Laughing): You’re a cute little 
witch, Jean, but you wouldn’t scare 
anyone. 

JEAN (Disappointed): But people are 
supposed to be scared on Halloween. 

Moruer: Not actually, darling. It’s 
all in fun. 

Sauiy: Everyone knows there aren’t 
really any ghosts or goblins or 
witches — 

JEAN: Then there’s nothing to be 
afraid of? Well, you were all scared 
last year when we turned the lights 
low and Dad told us ghost stories. 

Nora: Pooh, we were only pretending, 
to make Dad feel good. I’d like to 
see anything that could frighten me. 
(She turns and looks in old mirror.) 
Except looking in this mirror. Try 
it, Mother. 

MortueEr (Going over to mirror): My, I 
look a fright. It’s worse than I 
thought. 





Nora: Isn’t it awful? I think I’ll light 
the jack-o-lanterns. (She takes 
matches from table and goes around 
lighting the candles in the jack-o- 
lanterns. SAFETY SUGGESTION: Have 
a small flashlight inside the jack-o- 
lanterns and let Nora strike a match 
and then reach in and turn the flash- 
light on. Bos, 10 years old, rushes in 
right.) 

Bos: Hi, everyone. Boy, is it raining! 

Mortuer: Yes, dear, and your clothes 
are wet. 

Bos: No, Mom, I’m all right. 

Satty: Where have you been, Bob? 
Nora wants you to put crepe paper— 

Bos: I’ve been at a meeting of that 
club the fellows want me to join and 
wait till you hear what I heard to- 
day — 

Nora: What’s the matter, Bob? You’re 
so excited. 

Bos: You'll be excited too when you 
hear. You know you've all been 
wondering why we were lucky 
enough to find this house when 
houses are so scarce? 

Moruer: Yes, dear, but — 

Bos: Well, it’s no wonder no one else 
wanted it! 

Nora: We know it’s old but — 

Bos: That isn’t all. This house is— 
this house is haunted! 

JEAN: A haunted house. Oh, my! 

Moruer: Bob Harris, I’m surprised at 
you. Where did you get such a 
ridiculous story? 


Bos: It’s not ridiculous. No one that 


knew about this house would live in 
it and that’s why it was never 
rented. 

Nora: Haunted houses. They’re only 
in story books! 


Bos: Well, this one is right here and 
we’re living in it! 

Moruer: Nonsense. 

JEAN: Maybe it is haunted, Mom. I’m 
beginning to feel kind of spooky. 
Moruer: Oh, Jeanie, you and your 

imagination. 

JEAN: But the other night I woke up, 
Mother, and I heard creaking noises. 

Moruer: Old houses always creak. 

Say: I’ve heard noises like that, too. 

Nora: Sally, you’re not actually going 
to believe — 

Bos: But I tell you, this house is 
haunted. Some old man by the 
name of Mr. Bockwinkle lived here 
for years and years and he didn’t 
like anyone and so he swore he’d 
never let anyone live in his house. 

Nora (Laughing): How’s he going to 
stop us? 

Satty: Nora, don’t say that. 
sound as though you — 

Bos: And even after he died, he — 
well, he kept coming back to see if 
anyone was here — and sometimes 
he — he still does. 

Motuer: If he comes tonight he’ll find 
lots of people. 

Nora: A whole houseful! 

Moruer: Well, a haunted house for 
Halloween — what could be nicer? 
Bos: You can laugh, Mother, but — 
JEAN (Letting out a little scream) : Ohhh! 

Moruer: Jean, what’s the matter? 

JeAN: I heard something. Like foot- 
steps. 

Moruer: Nonsense, dear, it’s just the 
storm. 

JEAN: But it sounded as though some- 
one were walking about upstairs. 
Nora: Jeanie, you’re always letting 

your imagination run away with 


You 


























you. Didn’t Mother tell you that 
old houses always make funny 
noises? 

Bos: No wonder this one does. 
Mr. Bockwinkle doesn’t want — 

Moruer: Bob! Don’t be foolish. 
(There is a loud clap of thunder off. 
Nora runs to window.) 

Sau.y: Ohhh, listen to that thunder. 

Nora: And you should have seen the 
lightning! I'll bet that hit some- 
where. My, it’s pouring. I hope the 
boys and girls will be able to get 
here. (The lights flash off except for 
the jack-o-lanterns of course.) 

JEAN: The lights! The lights are off! 
(They flash on again.) 

Moruer: There they are again. 
this storm. 

JEAN: Maybe — maybe it’s not the 
storm at all. Maybe it’s Old Mr. 
Bockwinkle. 

Bos: Boy, I don’t want to be in a 
haunted house without any lights. 
Moruer: Children, stop it. Now, 
you're carrying this haunted house 

idea too far. 

Nora: Of course they are. It’s silly. 
MorTuHER: You're all just frightening 
yourselves — getting over-excited. 
Nora: But I hope the lights don’t go 

out for our party, Mother. 

Moruer: They probably won’t and if 
they do, we still have the jack-o- 
lanterns. We planned to use them 
part of the time, anyway. Oh, dear, 
I just thought. Some of the windows 
are open upstairs and the rain must 
be pouring in. (She turns left.) 

Nora: I'll go, Mother. I'll run up and 
close them. (She runs off left.) 

JEAN: I feel so spooky. 

SauLy: Well, stop it. 


Old 


It’s 


You make me 
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nervous. Bob, Nora wanted you to 
put some crepe paper over that 
lamp shade — (There is another loud 
clap of thunder and the lights go off 
again.) Ohhh, the lights! (There is 
still enough light on the stage from the 
jack-o-lanterns so that action is 
visible.) Mother, do you suppose 
they’re off for good this time? 
Mortuaer: I’m afraid maybe they are. 
But we can see fairly well with the 
jack-o-lanterns. And there are some 
more candles in the desk drawer. 


Satiy: I’ll get them, Mother. (She 
starts for desk.) 
Moruer: That’s a good idea. And 


maybe I’d better call about the 
lights — maybe they can do some- 
thing. (She starts for phone just as 
Nora rushes in left.) 

Nora (For the first time she ts fright- 
ened): Mother — ohhh, Mother! 

Moruer (Turning): Nora, what on 
earth — (They all turn toward Nora, 
SALLy forgetting about candles.) 

Nora: Mother, there’s someone up- 
stairs! 

Moruer: Nora, now, you’re not going 
to start — 

Nora: There is, Mother. There’s 
someone up there — I saw him! 

Bos: It’s old Mr. Bockwinkle! 

JEAN: What’ll we do? 

Moruer: Nora, I’m surprised at you. 
You’ve let the others frighten 
you. The lights went off and you 
probably saw a shadow. 

Nora: I know the lights went off and 
I was scared to death. That’s when 
I saw him. He was shutting the 
window at the end of the hall. _ It 
looked as though he’d just_climbed 
in and — 





Satty: Ohhh. I never thought there 
were ghosts but — 

Morner: And there aren’t. There’s 
no ghost up there or anyone else. 
And I'll prove it to you. (She turns 
left.) I’m going up. 

Nora: Mother, please — don’t go up 
there! 

Moruer: Of all the nonsense, Nora. 
When the lights went off you must 
have got so frightened you imagined 
you saw things. 

Nora: But it’s all dark up there! 

Moruer: There’s a flashlight in the 
hali. I'll take that. I’ll settle this 
once and for all. (She goes out.) 

Bos: Oh, boy! 

Nora: I wish Mother wouldn’t go up 
there. Oh dear, what can we do? 
I’ve never been so frightened in all 
my life! 

JeaN (Huddling near Sauty): Sally, 
don’t keep moving away. I want 
to be near someone. 

Satiy (Shifting about): I can’t stand 
still. My teeth are chattering. 

Bos: I told you this house was 
haunted. 

Nora: I still don’t believe that —I 
don’t know what to think. (MoTHER 
reenters with the flashlight. She 
switches it off but keeps it in her 
hand.) 

Moruer: Children, there 7s someone 
upstairs. 

Nora: Mother! 

*“Morner: Yes, I heard footsteps. 
Someone’s walking around in the 
bedroom. 

Satiy: Ohhbh. 

Moruer: Shh-h — let’s be quiet if we 
can, and try not to get excited — 
JEAN: Do you suppose it’s old Mr. 

Bockwinkle? 
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Moruer: Of course it isn’t old Mr. 


Bockwinkle. It’s — it’s probably a 
burglar. But we’ll have to call the 
police. (She goes quickly to phone, 
lifts receiver and speaks quietly.) 
Hello? Hello? (She shakes the 
phone.) 

Nora: Mother, what’s the matter? 

Moruer: It’s dead. The phone is dead. 
(She puts phone down.) 

Satiy: The wires must be down. The 
storm. 

JEAN (Almost crying): Oh, Mother, 
what’ll we do? 

Moruer: Don’t cry, Jeanie. We'll 
have to get some of the neighbors. 
Bob, you go and I'll stay here with 
the rest of you — (The doorbell rings 
and they alljump.) What on earth — 

Nora: Our party. 

Sauy: It’s the boys and girls coming 
to the party. I forgot all about it. 
Bos: I’ll let them in, Mother. (He 

runs off right.) 

Moruer: But Bob, we’ll have to tell 
them — 

Nora: Maybe some of them can run 
home and get their fathers, Mom. 
(There are voices and laughter off 
right.) 

Voicrs (Off): Are we wet! We’re late. 
What a night. A good night for a 
Halloween party. (BoB reenters 
followed by several Grris and Boys. 
They are taking off their wraps as 
they come in. MOTHER moves toward 
them.) 

Moruer: Children, I’ve been looking 
forward to meeting you all but I’m 
afraid we can’t have any party to- 
night. Something’s happened. 

Voices: What? What’s happened? 

Moruer: Shhh, speak quietly if you 
can. Maybe you can help. Our lights 
are off — 
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Voicres: But that won’t matter — 

Moruer: We've got to do something 
right away. Perhaps some of you 
can run home and get your fathers to 
help us. I can’t call the police be- 
cause the phone’s dead — 

Voices: The police? 

Moruer: There’s someone in our 
house — there’s someone upstairs. 
Bos: I guess it’s old Mr. Bockwinkle. 
ist Boy: Oh, Bob, you didn’t believe 
all that stuff we told you about this 

house being haunted, did you? 

2nD Boy: An old Mr. Bockwinkle did 
live here and the house got run down 
because he was so old, but it isn’t 
haunted. 

3RD. Boy: We thought it would be fun 
to say the house was haunted as long 
as we were coming here for a party 
— but that was just a Halloween 
joke. 

Bos: Well, anyway, there’s someone 
upstairs. Nora saw him and Mom 
heard him. 

Ist Giru: Listen, I—I think J hear 
something — footsteps — 

Moruer: Yes, I’m afraid this is no 
joke. There is someone up there — 
a burglar, I suppose. 

Voices: A burglar! Boy, oh boy! 

Moruer: Now, don’t be frightened, 
any of you. If one of you will just 
run home and get someone to call the 
police — 

2ND GIRL: This is awful! I’m so scared 
I can’t move. 

OruerR Voices: I can. I'll go. (There 
is the sound of slow thumping foot- 
steps off left as though coming down 
the stairs.) 

Sauiy: Listen! 

downstairs! 


He — he’s coming 





Voices: Ohhhhh. What’ll we do? 








Moruer: Children, try to be calm. 
Stand back by the door there. You'll 
be all right. 

Nora: But Mother, you — 

Mortuer: I'll just have to face him, 
He may be only a tramp or — (A 
figure in white sheet appears in the 
darkened doorway at left.) 


Voices: Ohhhh — it’s a ghost. It’s a 
ghost! 
JEAN: It’s old Mr. Bockwinkle! (The 


figure, FaTHEr, comes into the room.) 

FatHerR: Boo. Boo! (MorTHER turns 
the flashlight on him. Then he starts 
laughing and pushes sheet back from 
face.) 

Nora: Father — you! 

Bos: Dad, what are you doing home? 

Sauty: Dad, I can’t believe — 

Moruer: John, what do you mean by 
frightening us all this way? 

FatHer: Why, I guess I did frighten 
you for a minute there, didn’t I? 
But I couldn’t find any dry clothes 
and since it was Halloween I thought 
it would be appropriate to come 
down in a sheet. I knew there’d be 
a party going on — 

Morue_r: But we’ve been frightened to 
death. When we heard footsteps up- 
stairs, we thought you were a 
burglar. 

FatuHer: I thought you’d be too busy 
with the party to hear me and I 
wanted to surprise you. 

JEAN: But Dad, we thought you were 
miles away — 

Fatuer: I know, but I finished my 
business early and I did want to get 
here for your Halloween party. 

Morue_r: But, John, how did you get 

in the house? 





Fatuer: I took a short cut from the 
station and came in the back way. 
My clothes were soaking wet. Vera, 
where are my other suits? I’ve 
looked-all over — 

Moruer: Oh, dear, I sent them all to 
the cleaners. I thought it would be 
a good time while you were away — 
(The lights flash on.) 

Moruer: Oh, my, the lights. Isn’t 
that wonderful? I won’t have to 
mix the witch’s brew by flashlight. 

FaTHer: Yes, but what about me? 
Have I got to wear this sheet all 
evening? (The children all laugh.) 

Bos: Dad, that’s all right. Just what 
the well-dressed man ought to wear 
on Halloween. 

Morue_r: I think you do have a clean 
pair of slacks, John. I'll get them. 

Voices: Oh, don’t change, Mr. Harris 
— you make a fine ghost. 

FatueEr: Yes, but now that you know 
I’m not a real one, I think I'll be 


more comfortable in my slacks. I 
want to really enjoy this party. 
Voices: Boy, this is going to be a 


grand party all right. It certainly 
started out with a bang. (Boys and 
GIRLS move into room laughing.) 

FatHEerR (Smiling at all of them): It’s 
wonderful meeting all you boys and 
girls. 

Voices: It’s fine meeting you, too, now 
that we know you’re not a ghost or a 
burglar. 

Bos: We even thought you were old 
Mr. Bockwinkle, Dad. Some of the 
boys told me that the house was 
haunted for a joke. 

Fatuer: Say, the only thing that’s 
ever going to haunt this house are 
the good spirits — laughter and fun 
and happiness. They’re going to 
help us have a real housewarming 
for Halloween, and we hope thev’ll 
stay around always. 

THE END 


Jimmy Columbus 
by Alice Very 


Characters 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
Jimmy, his son, a boy about ten 
FatHer Marcuena, Prior of La 
Rabida Convent in Palos 
BROTHER PeprRo, a monk at the convent 
GUARDS 
Don SEBASTIAN, a Spanish grandee 
Princess JANE | 
Princess Mary little girls 
Princess Kate 
Dona TERESA, their governess 
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PRINCE JOHN, a boy about thirteen 

Kine FERDINAND 

QUEEN ISABELLA 

Doctor SancueEz, the boys’ tutor 

SAILORS 

PEOPLE OF PALOS 

ScENE 1 

Setrine: Before the convent of La 
Rabida, Pales, Spain. 

At Rise: Co.tumsus, fall, sunburned, 
with snow-white hair, in well-worn 
dusty clothing, a pouch hung over his 
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shoulder, enters with Jimmy, also worn 

and dusty, and dragging his feet as if 
tired. 

Jimmy (Pulling CouumBus’ sleeve): 
Papa, it’s cool here in the shade. 
CotumBus (Absently): Three thousand 
miles, due west. What was that you 

said, Jimmy? 

Jimmy: Let’s sit down here and rest, 
Papa. 

CotumBus: Yes. Here’s someone who 
thinks of us poor travelers. (They 
sit down.) 

Jimmy: Papa, I’m hungry. 

CoLumBus (Sighing): Jimmy, you ate 
our last piece of bread for breakfast. 

Jimmy: I’m thirsty, too. May I have a 
drink? 

CotumBvus: Perhaps the people here 
will give us some water. (Rings bell. 
Enter FatHER MarcHENA, 1n robe.) 

MAaRcHENA (Raising hand in blessing): 
Bless you, my sons. What can the 
brothers of La Rabida do for you? 

CotumBus (Taking off cap): Please, 
Father, a little water for my son. 

MarcHEena (Ringing bell): You look 
tired. Have you come from far? 

Cotumsus: From Salamanca, 
(Enter BROTHER PEDRO.) 

MarcHEna: No wonder you’re dusty! 
But you must be hungry, too. (To 
Prpro) Bring water and a good meal 
for these travelers. (PEDRO bows and 
goes out.) 

CotumBus (Proudly): 
beggars, sir. 

MarcHEna: The boy is hungry, I can 

see. Do me the honor of dining with 

me, while you tell me about your 
journey. (Aux sit. Enter BRoTHER 


sir. 


We are not 


Pepro, carrying a basket of bread, 
cheese, oranges, elc., and a jug of 





water, which he sets on table. Jmummy 

smiles.) Eat and drink first, and 

then tell me who you are and why 
you came to Palos. (CoLumBus and 

Jimmy drink from jug and Jimmy 

eats hungrily.) 

Cotumsus (7'0 MarcHENA): Reverend 
sir, I have told you we are not 
beggars. I have been captain of a 
gallant Genoese ship. 

Marcuena: A ship-captain! You are 
just the man for me! [ love to listen 
to tales of far countries and strange 
sights. Perhaps you have some rare 
treasure in that bag. 

Jimmy: My father is more than a sea- 
captain, and he has the greatest 
treasure in the world in that bag. 

Co.umBus (Angrily): James! 

MarcHeEna (Sternly): Wait a minute! 
What have you in the bag? If you 
are a pirate — 

CoLumBus (Opening bag and showing 
maps and charts): This is my treas- 
ure, sir — a few maps and charts. 

MarcHena (Examining maps): What’s 
this? (Pointing) Here’s Spain — 
here’s the Atlantic Ocean — and 
here’s — India! But you can’t get to 
India that way, man! 

Co.tumBus (Sadly): So the wise men of 
Salamanca told me. (BROTHER 
PepRO, listening at door, taps fore- 
head.) 

MarcHena (Looking at CoLumBus): 
You don’t look to me like a crazy 
man; and I’m a good judge of men. 
(CoLumBus is silent.) If you should 
ever need a friend at court, I am a 
trusted advisor of Queen Isabella. 

Cotumsus (Starting): What! You 
know the Queen? 

Marcuena: Yes, I am Father Mar- 

chena, Her Majesty’s chaplain. 


Cotumsus: Father Marchena, if I 
could prove to you that there’s a 
shorter way to India — a way that 
would save the long, hard trip over 
land — would you help me? 

Marcuena: Certainly I would — only 
I don’t see — 

CotumsBus (Pointing to horizon): Look 
there—do you see yonder ship 
sailing out to sea? 

MarcuEna (Looking): Yes, I can make 
out a sail. 

Cotumsvus: A sail — but not the hull 
of the ship? 

Marcuena: No, only the sail. 

CotumsBus: And now what do you see? 

MarcHEnA: The sail is gone — I can 
see only the flag atop the mast. 

Co.umBus: Where is the rest of the 
ship gone? 

Marcuena: I don’t know — it looks 
as if the ship had gone over the side 
of a hill. 

Co.umsvus: It does. Now, if I told you 
that for the sailors on that ship it is 
just the opposite — sailing out of 
Palos harbor we lose sight of the 
docks and houses, then of the hill, 
and finally of this convent tower, — 
what would you say to that? 

MarcHEena: Why, that the sea is not 
flat as it looks; it must be rounded 
like a hill. 

Co.tumsvs: And if this roundness goes 
on till it returns upon itself, like — 
(Taking an orange from the basket) like 
this orange — then — ? 

MarcHena (Looking at orange, then 
again at sea): Can it be —? 

Jimmy: I know — I know — the earth 
is round like an orange! 

Co.tumBus (Pointing to map): So, you 
see we can sail westward across the 
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ocean and reach the Indies. 

MarcHENA: There does seem to be 
something in what you say; — but 
who would dare try so dangerous a 
voyage? 

CotumBus (Earnestly): Help me to get 
the ships and I will show you. 

MaARcHENA: But your son — what will 
become of him? 

Jimmy: I’m not afraid, Papa. I know 
you can do it. 

Co.umBus: You are a true Columbus, 
son! 

MarcuHena: Your son has faith in you, 
I see — but it is the faith of a child. 

CotumBus: Are we not told we must 
have the faith of little children? 

MarcHena: It is strange—all the 
wise men of Salamanca would say 
you are wrong, but I cannot help 
believing you know what you are 
talking about. I will speak to their 
Majesties for you. 

Cotumsus: Then Providence hasn’t 
deserted us after all! 

MarcHEnNa: Providence never deserts 
those who have faith. (Zo PEprRo) 
Pedro, saddle the mules; we are 
going to Granada! 

CURTAIN 
* *” * 
ScENE 2 

Sertrine: A room in the Royal Palace. 

At Rise: Two Guarps are sitting on 
bench, playing dominoes. When any- 
one enters, they spring up, seize hal- 
berds, and stand at attention; then, 
except when KiNG is present, sit down 
and resume game. Enter FaTHER 
MarcuHena, Co_umsBus, and Jimmy, 
who looks about with wonder. CoLum- 
bus starts to lay maps on the table. 
Enter Don SEBASTIAN. 
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Jimmy (Jn a loud whisper): Is that the 
King? 

CotumBus: No, that is one of the 
grandees of the court. 

SEBASTIAN (Angrily, to GuarRDs): 
Haven’t I told you the rabble must 
be kept out of their Majesties’ 
audience chamber? Throw these 
people out! 

MarcuHeEna: Don Sebastian, have you 
forgotten Father Marchena? 

SEBASTIAN (Surprised, bowing): Rev- 
erend Father! — a most unexpected 
pleasure! What brings you here? 

MarcueEna: Our business is with their 
Majesties. 

SEBASTIAN: King Ferdinand is in his 
counting room. 

CotumsBus: Our business can’t wait. 

SEBASTIAN (Hesitating, then leading to 
door of counting-room): But not the 
child. His Majesty cannot be dis- 
turbed by children. 

Cotumsus (7'0 Jimmy): Stay here till 
we return. (Goes out with Mar- 
CHENA and SEBASTIAN.) 

Jimmy: Yes, Papa. (Looking after them 
sadly) I would like to have seen the 
King. (Enter, one by one, the three 
princesses, JANE, Mary, and Kats, 
balancing large books on top of their 
heads. After them their governess, 
Dona TERESA.) 

Teresa: That is better, young ladies, 
only not so fast. An Infanta is never 
in a hurry. 

Kate: This book is so heavy, Dona 
Teresa! 

TerEsA: How do you ever expect to 
wear a crown if you don’t practice, 
Princess Kate? 

Karte: I don’t want to wear a crown! 

(Teresa taps her with her fan. A 
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loud clatter off. Enter Prince Joun, 
waving a sword and red cape.) 

JoHN (Poking JANE with sword): I’m a 
toreador and you’re the bull. (The 
book falls off her head.) 

JANE: I am not a bull, Master John. 

Teresa: Your Highness, Infantas do 
not play at bull fighting. 

JoHN: Why do I have nobody but girls 
to play with? Why don’t I have a 
brother? (Spying Jimmy) Here, you 
be the bull! (Rushes at Jimmy, wav- 
ing sword and cape.) 

Jimmy: All right! (Jmitating bull, butts 
JoHN, who sits down suddenly on 
floor. GuaRDS jump up and seize 
Jimmy, but JoHN waves them back.) 

TrrReEsA: You have knocked down the 
Prince of Spain! 

Jimmy: The Prince! 

Joun: Never mind; next time you can 
be the toreador and I’ll be the bull. 

TERESA (to GuarDs): Who is this boy? 
(Guarps shake heads.) 

Jimmy: I am Jimmy Columbus, and my 
father is going to sail around the 
world to India for the King. 

Teresa: Around the world! 
nonsense! 

JANE: To India! Oh, tell him to bring 
back a necklace of rubies for me! 
Mary: And tell him to bring me an 

India-muslin dress! 

Kate: Tell him to bring a little slave- 
girl for me! 

JoHN: Tell him to make me the King of 
India. 

Jimmy: Yes, but my father is to be 
governor. That’s in the contract. 
TERESA: What contract? (Enter Kine 
FERDINAND, Don SEBASTIAN, Mar- 
CHENA, and CoLumBus. The rest 

stand and bow.) 


What 








FERDINAND (Thrusting papers into 
CotumBus’ hands): Even if your 
scheme is practical, which I doubt, 
it would cost too much to fit out the 
ships for such a voyage. 

Co.tumBus (Sadly and a bit angrily): 
Farewell, then, Sire. 

Marcuena: Where are you going? 

CotumBus: To France. Come, Jimmy. 
(CoLtumBus and Jimmy go out.) 

Joun: Aren’t you sending him to India, 
Father? 

JANE: But what about my rubies? 

Mary: And my India-muslin? 

FERDINAND (Crossly): You have plenty 
of jewels. (Enter QuEEN ISABELLA. 
Aux bow or curtsey.) 

IsaABELLA: Father Marchena, we heard 
only a moment ago that you were 
here! 

MarcHena: Your Majesty, I had 
hoped to add a new jewel to your 
crown. Now I fear it is too late. 

IsaBELLA (Seating herself in the arm- 
chair beside FERDINAND): What do 
you mean — too late? 

MarcHena: Your Majesty received 
lately a letter from the Grand Khan 
of India? 

IsaBELLA (Taking a letter from the purse 
hanging at her belt): Yes; here it is. 
(Reading) The Grand Khan humbly 
intreats their most Christian Ma- 
jesties to send teachers who may in- 
struct his people in their faith. 
(Folding letter and replacing it) 
We have not yet found means to 
answer this letter. 

MarcHena: Your Majesty, a new way 
to reach India by sea has been dis- 
covered —a way by which Your 
Majesty’s ships and messengers may 
travel with ease. 


IsABELLA: This is the answer to our 


prayers! 

MarcuHEnA: But the man who pos- 
sessed the secret of this way has just 
left the palace. He is on his way to 
France by now. 

FerRDINAND: Unfortunately, Madam, 
there is not enough money in the 
royal treasury for such a venture. 

IsABELLA: What does this man require? 

MarcuHena: Three ships, with men to 
sail them — and these are all ready 
in my own city of Palos. 

IsABELLA (7'0 SEBASTIAN): Don Sebas- 
tian, bring me the chest of jewels 
from my private treasury. (Takes 
key from purse and gives to Don 
SEBASTIAN, who goes out.) Send a 
messenger at once to bring this man 
back. (To GuarRD.) 

JoHN: Mother, my pony is already 
saddled in the courtyard. Let me go 
after him! 

MarcuHena: Allow me to go with His 
Highness. I know where we shall 
find him. 

IsaABELLA: Go, then, and quickly! 
(JoHN and MARCHENA go out.) 

FERDINAND: My dear Lady, you need 
not sacrifice your jewels. If this 
be really your wish, it may be pos- 
sible to raise the money in some 
other way. (Enter Don SEBASTIAN, 
staggering beneath the chest, which he 
places on the table. The PRINCESSES 
crowd around to see.) 

IsABELLA (70 Kina): Thank you, my 
Lord. (Jo Srepastrtan) I am sorry 
to have troubled you, Don Sebas- 
tian. You may take the jewels back 
again. 

Mary (Disappointed): Aren’t we even 
to see them? 
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IsABELLA: Well, you may look at them., 
(Opens chest, puts jewels on 
PRINCESSES, who parade about with 
delight and may dance a pavane. 
Enter Joun, MARcHENA, JIMMY, and 
Co.umBvws, all out of breath.) 

JoHN: Here is your new Admiral, 
Mother! And Jimmy is my new 
page boy! (CoLumBus takes off hat, 
kneels, and kisses IsaBELLA’s hand.) 

CURTAIN 
* * * 
ScENE 3 

Tre: Early Spring. 

Serrina: Same as Scene 1. 

Ar Rise: Jimmy, in page’s costume, 
stands leaning against the wall, look- 
ing out to sea. PRINCE JOHN sits on 
a cushion on a bench, playing a 
guitar. 

JoHN (Singing): Pastime and good 
company 
I love, and shall until I die. 
(BroTHER PEDRO enters with letters 
and a package which he gives to 
PRINCE JOHN.) 

JoHN: Jimmy, come here! See what 
Mother and Father have sent me! 
(Opening letter and reading) Hope 
you are making good progress with 
your studies — (Making face) — 
sending a new book — will interest 
you and your little page — that’s 
you—and (Joyfully)—they are 
coming down to see me! (Handing 
book to Jimmy) Here, you're a 
scholar; tell me what it’s all about. 

Jimmy (Turning pages and reading): 
Oh, it’s all about strange far coun- 
tries. 

Joun: Anything about India? 

It says here that the 


people in India have pillows growing 
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on their heads. 

JoHN: Pillows? On their heads? 

Jimmy: That’s what the book says. 

JoHN: Is that the kind of people I’m 
to be King over? Pillowheads! 

Jimmy: You’d make a good one. Viva 
King Pillowhead! (JoHNn throws 
cushion at Jimmy who ducks.) 

Prepro: Careful, your Highness; here 
comes Doctor Sanchez; he’ll be 
switching your page boy again if you 
don’t behave. (Enter Doctor San- 
CHEZ, a bundle of switches under his 
arm. Aut bow as he sits down.) 

JoHN: Doctor Sanchez, why do the 
Indians have pillows growing on 
their heads? 

Sancuez: No doubt Providence has 
furnished them with pillows so that 
they can walk on their heads. 

Jimmy: Why do they walk on their 
heads, sir? 

SancHEz: How else could they walk 
on the under side of the earth? 

JouHNn: They might crawl like flies. 

Jimmy: Nonsense! My father never 
said anything about sailing upside 
down. The book’s wrong. 

SaNncHEZ: Do you dare dispute the 
book, Master James? (JoHN nudges 
JIMMY, pointing at switches.) 

Jimmy (Unheeding): When Papa comes 
back I’ll ask him. 

JoHN: But suppose he doesn’t come 
back. 

Jimmy: I know he’ll come back. 

SancHez (Shaking head): Ah, well! 
Your father had faith in what eye 
cannot see. 

Jimmy: My father has faith in what he 
sees with his mind. 

JoHN: But now, really, suppose he fell 
off when he got to the edge? 





Jimmy: There isn’t any edge. It keeps 
on going. 

JoHN: How do you know? 

Jimmy (Thinking for a moment, then 
pointing to the horizon): See that 
speck away off, on the edge, as you 
call it? 

Joun: No, I don’t. Oh, yes, I do see 
something. What is it? 

Jimny: It’s a flag. 

JouNn: How can you tell? 

Jimmy: What do you think I’ve been 
watching for all these months? 
Look! Now you can see the top of 
the mast. 

JouN: I’ll believe it when I can see the 
whole ship. 

Jimmy: Now you can see her sails. 

JouN: It does look like a ship. How 
fast it comes! 

Jimmy: She’s sailing with a fair wind. 
Soon she’ll make port. 

SANCHEZ: Yes, but what has that to 
do with the shape of the earth? 

Jimmy: Don’t you see? The nearer she 
gets, the more you see of the ship. 
Now I can see her plainly — Oh — ! 

Joun: What’s the matter? 

Jimmy: Look! It’s the Santa Maria! 
(Jumps on bench.) 

JOHN (Jumping up beside Jimmy): It zs 
the Santa Maria! There’s the green 
cross on the flag. 

SancueEz (7'o Pepro): Run, tell Father 
Marchena! (PEDRO rings bell madly.) 

Jimmy and JoHN (Waving hats): Viva 
Santa Maria! Viva Columbus! 
(Enter FatHER MarcHEna, followed 
by other BROTHERS. ) 

MarcHeEna: Brother Pedro, your eyes 
are better than mine. What do you 
see? 


Pepro: A crowd of people coming up 
the hill. They are carrying a banner. 

MARCHENA: Can you see what is on 
the banner? 


Pepro: Yes—a green cross and 
letters — they look like F and I. 

MarcHENA: Ferdinand and Isabella! 
It is his banner! The Admiral — is 
he there? 

Pepro: I can’t see. (ALL gaze in direc- 
tion of harbor, from which comes 
noise of shouting, and a band playing, 
drawing nearer. Enter, unnoticed, 
from the opposite side, Kine Ferpt- 
NAND, QUEEN ISABELLA, the three 
PRINCEssEs, and other members of the 
Court.) 

FERDINAND: What? Is there no one 
here to receive their Majesties? 
What sort of mummery is going on? 

IsaBELLA: My Lord, this is no mum- 
mery. Look there, who is coming! 

FERDINAND: The Admiral! (Enter a 
Procession: first the musicians, then a 
standard bearer with a banner in- 
scribed with a green cross and the 
letters, F and I, then sailors carrying 
trophies; parrots, monkeys, Indian 
baskets and jars with tropical fruit, 
palm branches, etc., Indian blankets, 
shell and feather ornaments, carved 
wood, sea shells, coconut shells, etc.; 
leading Indians, painted and gaily 
decked out, and followed by shouting 
townspeople. The crowd opens and 
CoLuMBuSs appears, in a knee-length 
cloak and a hat, a sword at his side.) 

Jimmy: Papa! (Runs into CoLumBus’ 
arms.) 

CotumsBus (Embracing him): My boy! 
I thought I would never see you 
again! 

Princess JANE: Admiral, have you 
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brought our presents? 

CoLtumsus (Turning and seeing the 
Kine and QUEEN): Pardon, Your 
Majesties! (Takes off hat and kneels, 
kissing their hands.) 

FERDINAND (Praising him): You do 
not need to kneel before us, most 
noble Admiral. Be seated. (Sits be- 
side QUEEN on one bench, while 
CoLumMBus sits on other.) 

Cotumsus (Beckoning to SatLors who 
come forward with presents): Here is 
the kind of necklace the ladies in the 
Indies wear. (Gives JANE a collar of 
bright-colored feathers.) 

JANE (Putting on collar): Oh, thank 
you, Admiral! 

Cotumsus (Giving Mary an Indian 
poncho): Here is a robe woven by 
the Indians. 

Mary (Wrapping poncho around her): 
Thank you, Admiral! 


Characters 
Lewis GREENE, 17 
AuicE GREENE, 15 
JoHN GREENE, 12 
Davin Fisk, young Fire Warden 
Mr. and Mrs. GREENE (Offstage 
voices) 





ScENE | 

Serrina: A camp in the Maine woods. 

A glowing campfire in center stage. 
It is evening. 

At Rise: Lewis, Auice and JoHN are 

sitting on the ground around the camp- 

Jire, toasting marshmallows. 























Cotumsus (Giving Kate a monkey): 
Here is your little slave. 

Kate (Holding monkey): This is the 
best present of all! 

Jimmy: What did you bring me, Papa? 

CotumBus (Taking potato from pocket 
and giving it to Jimmy): This is a 
curious fruit of that country. It 
grows underground. 

Sartor: It’s very good roasted in the 
coals. 

Jimmy (70 JoHn): You and I’ll share 
it the next time we make a camp- 
fire. 

IsABELLA: And now, Admiral, what 
have you brought us? 

CotumBus (Rising and bowing): Your 
Majesty, I have brought you a new 
world! 

Aut (Shout): Viva Columbus! 

the New World! 

THE END 


Viva 


Grey Ghosts 


by Dorothy Deming 


Lewis: I like to get my marshmallow 
almost black, then slip off the 
toasted coat and cook the inside 
again — makes it last longer. 


Joun: No, that’s not the way I like 


them. I toast them just a teeny bit, 
then eat all at once. (He suits the 
action to the word, putting a whole 
marshmallow in his mouth at once.) 


Autce: I like marshmallows all ways, 


even raw! (Takes one directly from 
box and eats it.) 


JoHN: Gee! I wish this wasn’t our last 


night camping! It’s been wonderful. 





The best vacation ever! 

Auice: But we’ve got all tomorrow, 
John, and tomorrow’s Mount Frank- 
lin, the highest mountain we have 
climbed. 

Lewis: Guess we will be plenty stiff 
when we climb back into the old car 
tomorrow night! 

Auicre: Oh, I don’t know. We are in 
pretty good condition after three 
weeks in the woods. Let me have 
that marshmallow, John, it’s just 
the way I like it. (She reaches for the 
marshmallow JOHN is toasting.) 

JouN (Letting her have tt grudgingly): 
Thought you liked them any way! 
Thought you - - - 

Mr. GREENE (From off stage): Chil- 
dren, children! Time for bed. Put 
away the marshmallows where the 
ants can’t get them and cover the 
campfire well. We will want the hot 
coals for cooking breakfast. 

Lewis (Calling): Can I go swimming 
once more before turning in? The 
lake’s not cold. 

Mrs. GREENE (Offstage): No, dear. We 
will all go for a dip before breakfast 
tomorrow morning. Better get to 
bed now. Father says you’ve got a 
hard climb ahead of you, that is, if 
you want to go all the way to the top 
of Mount Franklin. 

Joun: You bet we do! 

Auice: Of course; there’s a wonderful 
view they say! 

Lewis: All the way to the fire lookout! 

Auice: Are you and Dad going to the 
top? 

Mr. GREENE (Offstage): Mother is 
going to the halfway house, but I’ll 
go to the summit with you. 

Lewis: Swell! 


JoHN: Oh, gee, wonderful! (AtLicg 
closes the marshmallow box and tucks 
it into a duffle bag. JOHN goes over to 
his bathing suit and takes tt off the 
line. Lewis covers the campfire, pre- 
tending to pull grass over tt, at the 
same time the light under the fire goes 
out, leaving the stage quite dim.) 

Joun: Got the fire fixed O.K., Lew? 

Lewis: Yes, it will be all right now. 

Auice: Better pull that fresh wood out 
of the way so it won’t catch. (Lewis 
pulls wood to one side.) 

JoHN: Well, good night ol’ campin’ 
ground! Wish I could stay here at 
Beaver Lake all summer. 

Lewis: So do I! Gosh, how still it is! 
Look, the sky is full of stars! (They 
all stand very still, looking up at the 
sky.) 

Auicr (Softly): The trees make a lovely 
pattern of lace against the stars and 
how sweet the pine needles smell! 

Joun: I love pine trees! I wish I had 
some in my little ol’ hot bedroom in 
the city! 

Lewis: Tall trees make the air lots 
cooler, Dad says, besides being use- 
ful for making things. 

Joun: What things, f’r instance? 

Lewis: Millions of things, stupid. 
Houses, barns, boats, furniture, tele- 
phone poles and — 


Auice (Interrupting): Charley Me- 
Carthy! Let’s go to bed. I’m 
sleepy. 


Lewis: So’m I. Come on, John. 
Joun (Taking another long look at the 
sky and sniffing the breeze): Coming. 
(The two boys exit left, AuicE right.) 
Auice: Good night! 
Lewis and Jon: Good night, Sis. 
CURTAIN 
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ScENE 2 

Serrine: A fire warden’s lookout sta- 
tion. 

Time: Early afternoon. 

At Rise: Davin Fisk is sitting at the 
table, charting. A pair of binoculars 
is beside him. He uses the glasses, 
glances at the clock, writes something 
on his chart, then sits back lazily, 
looking out of the window, singing or 
humming: “Don’t Fence Me In.” 
There is a sound of thumping as 
though someone were climbing stairs. 
DAVE stops singing and looks toward 
the only door in the room. ALIcE’s 
voice is heard offstage, panting.) 

AuicE: Wait for me, boys! I’m getting 
all out of breath. 

Joun (Offstage): Forty-eight, forty- 
nine, fifty! Fifty steps up! Gee! 
Tell Dad not tocome. He said he 
was getting tired. 

ALIcE (Still offstage, but nearer, calling): 
Dad, stay down. It’s a long flight of 
stairs — fifty of them. 

Mr. GREENE (Off): Right! I'll stay 
here. The view is fine enough for me. 
(There is more clattering on stairs. 
Dave closes his chart and straightens 
the other papers on his table.) 

Joun (Bursting in on Daven, panting): 
Hello! Gee! (He gazes breathless out 
of the window as though at a far- 
distant view.) 

Lewis (Entering not quite so out of 
breath, but breathing heavily): Whew! 
Some climb. (He stops short, barely 
noticing DavE, his eyes sweeping the 
horizon.) Gosh all hemlock! What 
a view! 

Auice (Entering wiping her face and 
very much out of breath. Falls into 
first chair she comes to, fans her face 
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with her handkerchief): Whee — I’m 
no mountain goat. (She, too, gazes 
speechless at the view, then after a 
pause, less breathlessly) You wouldn’t 
have any water to drink up here, 
would you? (Smiling at Dave.) 

Dave (Takes canteen from shelf, and 
pours out a cup of water for ALICE. 
Hands it to her smiling): Best spring 
water in the State o’ Maine! (To the 
boys) Help yourselves. 

Auice (Drinking slowly and smiling 
up at Dave): Thanks! How I needed 
that! What an utterly super view 
you have here! (Stares again out of 
the window.) 

Lewis (Still gazing out): Gosh all hem- 
lock, I never saw so much forest! 
Dave: Some hemlock, sure, but a lot 
of spruce, pine, balsam and juniper! 
Not to mention oak, maple, birch, 
beech and hazel nut. By the way, 
won’t you sign my guest book? (He 
looks at ALIcE as he says this and 
hands her the guest book and pencil. 
AuIcE takes them. Moves up to table) 

Autce: I’ll sign for all of us. 

JoHN: May I use your binoculars? 

Dave: Sure. Know how to adjust 
them? : 

JoHN (With the glasses at his eyes, look- 
ing off over audience): Yep. 

Lewis: This is my sister, Alice Greene, 
that’s John and I’m Lewis. What’s 
your name? 

Dave: David Fisk. Call me Dave. 

Lewis: Glad to meet you, Dave. 

Auice (Finishing signing the guest book, 
turns and smiles at Dave): There! 
We are all recorded in your book. 
Are you the fire warden for this 
county? 

Dave: That’s me! Fire Warden num- 





ber 242, sector B56. I look after 
about thirty square miles of one 
county and an even larger area of a 
second county, including some dozen 
towns, a hundred farms and some 
summer camps over in the lake 
region. (He points off in the distance. 
The others follow his gesture, as 
though seeking lakes in that direction.) 

JOHN: What do you do all day? Read? 

Dave: No, only when the weather gets 
so thick I can’t see but a few yards 
around me! [I live in the log cabin 
you passed on the way up here, but 
I’m on duty up here during the day- 
light hours. I spot fires and tele- 
phone their location to the town 
nearest the smoke. 

Lewis: Do you go to the fires yourself? 

Dave: No, my job is to get the fire 
fighters there as fast as possible and 
keep on the lookout for more fires! 

JOHN: Spot a fire for us now! 

Auice (Sarcastically): Yes, Dave, 
please produce a fire on order! (She 
and Dave smile at each other.) 

Dave (Takes the binoculars and sweeps 
the horizon in a full circle.) Nope, no 
fire. That’s luck, because the long 
stretch of dry weather and the sum- 
mer campers and hikers are a bad 
combination. (He looks again in the 
lake region. Concentrates on one spot 
and adjusts the glasses) Wait — wait 
a moment —I guess I’ve found a 
fire for you, John! (He hands the 
glasses to ALIcE) See if you see smoke 
at the end of the ravine — see? 
Follow the ridge of this mountain 
down till you see a little white farm 
house, then look left over the brown 
field, in that patch of woods near the 
lake. See a — 


Auice (Breaking in excitedly): Yes! 
Yes, I see a thin smudge of bluish 
white smoke! Look, Lewis. (Hands 
the glasses to Lewis.) 

Lewis: Yes, I see it, too! 

JoHN: Let me look! (Looks. Very ez- 
cited) So do I! Oh, boy! What do 
we do now? 

Dave: That’s right in the heart of the 
woods on Beaver Lake, a favorite 
camping place for motorists. (He 
takes the glasses from JOHN and looks 
again, talking as he focuses) Of 
course, it might be a camp fire being 
used to get lunch, but it’s a little late 
for that and the smoke is too scat- 
tered. We can soon tell. (He puts 
down the glasses and goes to the wall 
map, the children crowd around him.) 
See this map? It shows that section 
in detail. That smoke is about here. 
(Indicates a spot on the map.) It’s 
easy to locate this fire, because it’s 
bounded by those woods and we are 
getting a clear view, it’s when it is 
back of the hills that it is hard. Now 
let’s see— (He takes the glasses 
again.) Yes, that’s fire, all right. I’ll 
have to call Carpenter. (He steps to 
the back of the stage to telephone.) 

AuicE (Moving to front of stage and 
motioning to Lewis. In a low voice): 
Lew, isn’t that just about the place 
where we were camped last night, — 
on the edge of Beaver Lake? 

Lewis (Looking uncomfortable, nods): 
I was thinking the same thing. 

JouHN (Taking the glasses): Yep, that’s 
fire all right. Smoke’s growing 
thicker. (Dave comes back to the 
table.) 

Lewis: Dave, we camped at Beaver 
Lake last night and had a camp fire. 
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We used it again this morning at 
breakfast, but we — 

Dave (Interrupting, sternly): Did you 
soak it down well with water this 
morning before you broke camp? 

Auice (Miserably): I’m afraid we 
didn’t. We stamped out the flames 
and threw on dirt and — 

JoHN (Breaking in): I kicked the logs 
off and stepped on every little ol’ 
spark. They were out all right. 

Lewis: Honestly, I think the fire was 
out, Dave. 

Dave: Thinking isn’t enough. You’ve 
got to be sure. (T'urning to ALIcE) 
Where did you build your fire? 

Auice: In a clearing in the pine woods 
at the end of the lake. There were 
no trees very near it. 

Dave (Sighing): There ought to be a 
law — ! Now look, you three, I sup- 
pose you weren’t taught anything in 
school about caring for campfires? 

Auice: No, never. 

JoHN (Earnestly): I know how to build 
a good fire; you take little dry sticks 
and dry leaves first, then bigger 
sticks and — 

Dave (Cutting in and motioning toward 
the direction of the fire): Yes, John, 
you build good fires, but just look —! 
(All turn to look.) 

Auice: Oh, merey! Look at that 
smoke! It’s spreading fast! 

Lewis: It’s heading toward that little 
farmhouse! 

Dave (Very soberly): Yes, the wind is 
in that direction. 

Joun (With glasses, cries out): I can 
see cows in that field near the farm. 
Will they be burned? 

Dave: Maybe, but I don’t think so. 

My map shows a good-sized brook, 
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which may still have a little water in 
it, on the edge of the farmland, and 
the fire fighters ought to get there 
before the flames make much more 
headway. I’d telephone the farm 
but they have no phone. 

Lewis: How do you know? 

Dave (Smiling): It’s part of my busi- 
ness to know. I also know the near- 
est telephone to that farmhouse is 
in the valley, fellow by the name of 
Morse — But look, you campers, 
never build a fire on dry pine needles, 
dry leaves or grass. The fire will eat 
down into and around the dry ma- 
terial and after smoldering for hours 
burst into flame. Try to build on 
wet cleared ground, good old dirt, 
sand or best of all, rock. In dry 
weather build near a brook or lake 
where you can get the ground well 
soaked with water and never leave a 
fire without drenching it with pails 
of water until you are sure every 
spark is out and the ground around 
the fire soaking. 

JoHN: Kicking 
enough? 

Dave: Not by a long shot! You may 
have kicked logs with live sparks in 
them right into the tinder-dry pine 
needles. Gang, I’m afraid that fire 
is your fault. (The three gaze ruefully 
at the fire. DAvE is using the glasses.) 

Autce: I think the smoke is a little 
thinner. 

Dave: So do I, and besides, there comes 

the truck! Can you see that cloud of 

dust with a little black speck in it? 

That’s the Carpenter truck with the 

fire fighters in it. (Focuses the 

glasses) Yes, there they go. Quite a 

load of them. They will have the 
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fire out in no time. 
Lewis (Giving a long sigh of relief): 
Gee, I’m glad! 
JoHN: I’ll never leave another fire 
without drowning it! 
Lewis: That goes for us all, Dave. 
Dave (Seriously): It might have been 
a costly lesson — the forest, the 
camps, the farm and its stock, pos- 
sibly loss of human life. Forest fires 
destroy millions of feet of lumber, 
and take homes and lives every year 
just through the carelessness of 
people enjoying the woods. 
Autce: To say nothing of the birds and 
wild flowers and the scent of the 
pines! 
Dave: Right! Do you know that verse 
about forest fires? I always think of 
it when I see the poor naked trees 
and barren fields left by forest fires 
—all too often the result of pure 
thoughtlessness. (He repeats slowly) 
“The careless smoker on an idle trail, 
A smouldering campfire and a va- 
grant breeze, 

Make all your ancient pride of 
what avail, 

You tall grey ghosts which once were 
stately trees!’’* 

Lewis: “Stately trees!’ Remember 
them last night, Alice? With the 
stars shining through their branches. 

JouHNn: Don’t! I can’t stand it. It was 
my fault. (He looks as if he wants to 
cry.) 

Auice (Softly to Dave): I guess you can 
see we three will not be “careless 
campers”’ ever again! 

Mr. GREENE (From a distance): Alice, 
John, Lewis! Time to go down the 
mountain. We must start home. 

Lewis (Glances at the clock.) Golly, 


look at the time! (Calling) We’re 
coming, Dad! Good-bye, Dave, 
thanks. If you ever come to New 
York, look us up. 

Autce: I put our address in your book. 

Dave (Laughing): I’d have to be met 
at the station. I couldn’t find my 
way around that city even with a 
compass. 

JOHN (Scornfully): Ho! That’s noth- 
ing. You wouldn’t need a compass. 
I’ll show you. 

Dave: Thanks, maybe I’ll come some 
day. 

Autce: I really wish you would, Dave. 
Good-bye and good luck. (Puts out 
her hand.) 

Dave (Taking her hand): Good-bye, 
Alice. 

JoHN: So long! (Exits, clattering down 
the steps. Auice follows, waving. 
Lewis starts out, then sticks his head 
back in the door.) 

Lewis: Dave, if you ever need anyone 
to help you up here, I’d — well, I’d 
like the chance. It would be one way 
to make up for setting the woods on 
fire. 

Dave: Great stuff! Maybe I’ll need 
you next summer. I’ll remember, 
Lew! 

Lewis (Beaming): You will? Gosh all 
hemlock, wait till I tell Dad I’m 
working next summer! (He dis- 
appears, clattering on the steps.) ’Bye. 

Dave (Smiling): Bye. (He sits down 
at his table, makes a note and takes up 
the binoculars, starting the slow sweep 
of the horizon.) 


THE END 


*These lines were printed on the menu of the Banff 
Springs Hotel, Canada, Canadian-Pacific Railway. 
o author given. 
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The Princess and The Pumpkin 





by Lucille Streacker 
Characters Buack Cat: 
| PUMPKIN I’m sorry to bother! I hope you will 
PRINCESS pardon, 
ScARECROW But may I search carefully through 
Buack Cat your garden? 
Witcu The Princess Patty has run away, 


Settine: The palace garden at night. 
At Rise: Pumpkin and ScaRECROW 
are talking. 
PUMPKIN: 
O dear, but it’s sad for a pumpkin 
like me, 
With nothing to do and nothing to 
be; 
It’s enough to make anyone want to 
cry, 
. To know he’ll end up in a pumpkin 
pie! (Sobs) 
ScaRECROW: 
Well, what about me? The livelong 
day, 
I stand and scare all the birds away. 
But I’m satisfied with a scarecrow’s 
lot, 
And I wouldn’t want to be what I’m 
not. 
PuMPKIN: 
But at least, dear Scarecrow, as you 
stand, 
You can see out across the land, 
While I lie here on the garden ground 
And can’t see much nor move around. 
I really don’t ask to be something 
great, 
But I do wish for a better fate. 
(Buack Cat enters excitedly.) 














Out of the palace yard today: 

No one can find her, the town’s in a 
stew, 

We’ve looked everywhere! Did she 
come here to you? 


PUMPKIN: 


No, we haven’t seen her. We're 
sorry, Black Cat. 

But why did she leave? Can you tell 
us that? 


Buack Cat: 


Now, that is the mystery. No one 
knows. 

And we've searched all the places 
she usually goes. 

The last time I saw her she patted 
my head, 

And gave me some milk and put me 
to bed. 

The next thing I knew I thought I 
was dreaming, 

The lights were all lit and everyone 
screaming! 

The servants were running, the 
Queen was crying, 

The King was shouting and orders 
were flying, 

“Go find the lost Princess! Go 
search all the town! 

She’s wearing blue ribbons and wears 








a blue gown!” 
SCARECROW: 
Perhaps she was stolen. Poor King 
and Queen! 
And to make matters worse, it is 
Hallowe'en; 
The goblins and bats will be circling 
the gloom, 
And even the witch with the whist- 
ling broom. 
Buack Cat: 
I dread to think of it. 
vhild! 
They will scare her to pieces, they’re 
so wild. 
But I must go on. If you see her, 
please say 
That she must go back to her home 
right away. 
SCARECROW: 
Don’t worry, Black Cat, we’ll keep a 
sharp eye, 
And send her straight home if we see 
her. Goodbye. 
PumPkKIN (As Buiack Cart evzits): 
Now this is my chance, if I only 
could walk, 
But here I am fastened to this old 
stalk. 
I might find the Princess and be a 
great hero, 
But tied to this vine, my chances are 
zero. 
SCARECROW: 
Be patient, dear Pumpkin, to do 
what you can 
Is a sign of true greatness in any 
man. 
PUMPKIN: 
Hark, I hear something! It sounds 
like crying. 
Or is it the wind in the tree tops 
sighing? 


Poor little 


SCARECROW: 
It isn’t the wind. It’s the Princess, I 


vow, 
She’s coming this way. 
her somehow, 

For she’ll be afraid of me if I do, 

But you are a pumpkin and she will 
know you. 

PumpkKIN (Calling loudly): 

Stop, little Princess. What is your 
woe? 

Where are you going and why do 
you go? 

PRINCESS: 
Oh, who are you? Do you mean me? 
I’m lost and it’s dark and I can’t see. 
PUMPKIN: 

Come closer, 
around. 

I am a Pumpkin, here on the ground. 

This is the Scarecrow and he is quite 
kind, 

We’dlike to help youif youdon’tmind. 

ScARECROW: 

The who!e town is worried and up in 
the air, 

And people are searching for you 
everywhere 

You see it’s not safe for a child to be 
seen 

Out in the woods on Hallowe’en. 

You must go home, though we wish 
you could stay; 

I’ll point out the path and show you 
the way. (Turns arm toward op- 
posite exit.) 

PRINCESS: 

Oh, thank you so much, but I can’t 
go back, 

That is, I can’t until I find Jack. 

PumPKIN and Scarecrow (Together): 

Jack? Who is Jack? What does he 

look like? 


Please hail 


Princess, and look 
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PRINCESS: 
I never met him but I know his 
name. 
It’s Jack O’ Lantern and he carries a 
flame. 
My father, the King, and my mother, 
the Queen, 
Promised I’d see him on Hallowe’en; 
So I waited and waited the livelong 
day, 
But he never came so I ran away. 
I’m going to find him when I get to 
town, 
I’ll ask on the streets as I walk up 
and down; 
Some one will know him I’m sure as 
can be, 
Then I’ll take him back to the palace 
with me. 
You don’t know how lonesome I get 
all day, 
For some little playmate to come and 
play. 
ScaRECROW: 
This Jack is a stranger to us, my 
dear, 
But you’d better wait till day is here. 
(Whistling sound offstage.) 
PRINCESS: 
Listen! 
trees! 
Could that be Jack? Or is it a breeze? 
PUMPKIN: 
It’s the old Black Witch with the 
Whistling Broom 
Circling around in the purple gloom. 
You can’t go now! Hide right quick, 
Before she comes down on her riding 
stick. 
ScaRECROW: 
Crawl in my coat, beneath my arm; 
You will be hidden and safe from 
harm. 


A whistling through the 








PRINCESS: 
I won’t hide. I’m not afraid. 
Why should a witch want to hurt a 


maid? 
Witcu (Entering singing): 
Boombledy, boombledy, boom, 


boom, boom! 

I am the witch with the whistling 
broom. 

I’m looking for children and here is 
one; 

Run, little girl! Why don’t you run? 

PRINCESS: 

Why should I run? I have no fear. 

My friends, the Pumpkin and Scare- 
crow, are here. 


WITcH: 
You’re mighty brave, that I must 
say, 
You must be the Princess that ran 
away. 


You are right, dear Princess, I’m not 
really mean, 
I only scare children on Hallowe’en. 
And if you will get on my stick and 
ride, 
I’ll take you home to your mother’s 
side. 
PRINCESS: 
Thank you, kind Witch, but I can’t 
go back. 
I’m looking for someone. His name 
is Jack. 
PUMPKIN: 
Jack O’Lantern’s the name. Do you 
know where he is? 
We don’t know a soul with a name 
like his. 
WITcH: 
Jack O’Lantern you say? Upon my 
word, 
That’s the funniest joke I ever heard! 
Ho ho, ha ha, ho ho, he he! 


A jack o’lantern’s a pumpkin you 
see, 
All hollowed out with a light inside, 
And great big eyes and a mouth so 
wide. 
Now, my dear Pumpkin, if you 
should wish, 
I could change you to one in the 
swish of a swish. 
PRINCESS: 
Pretty please, Pumpkin, I wish you 
would be 
A Jack O’Lantern and go home with 
me. 
SCARECROW: 
What a stroke of luck for you, good 
friend, 
You couldn’t ask for a happier end. 
I will be lonely if you go, 
But it will be something to watch 
your glow 
WITcH: 
It’s only fair though to warn you Ill 
whittle 
A bit on your flesh and it may hurt 
a little. 
PUMPKIN: 
I can be brave. I would even die 
To serve the Princess. I won’t cry. 
WITCH: 
Well said, dear Pumpkin, you are 
noble and great, 


And well deserving your happy fate. 
(Makes circular motions over Pum- 
KIN.) 

My knife cuts quick, fe fum fo fies, 

And here is a mouth and staring eyes, 

My spoon dips deep and you are 
hollow, 

And here is a light for the Princess to 
follow. 

I snip off the vine so you can roam; 

Take care of the Princess and guide 
her home. 

PUMPKIN: 
Gladly, kind Witch. I thank you so. 


Come, little Princess. Goodbye, 
Scarecrow. (Ezit.) 
Witcu: 
I’d better go, too, while there is still 
gloom, 
Boombledy, boombledy, boom, 


boom, boom. 

Get out of my way, cobwebs and 
bats, 

Goblins and owls and big black cats! 
(Rides offstage.) 

Scarecrow (Sighing): 

Ah, me, how lonely, but I won’t 
weep. 

I’ll just fold my arms and go to 
sleep. 


THE END 
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Part Three 


Grades 1, 2, 3 





Cinderella 


by June Barr 


Characters 
CINDERELLA 
CHARLOTTE 
MARIE 
Farry GODMOTHER 
Court GENTLEMEN (3) 
PRINCE 

ScENE 1 

Serrinc: Kitchen of CINDERELLA’s 
home. 

At Rise: CINDERELLA is kneeling on 
floor, arranging skirt of CHARLOTTE’S 
gown, while CHARLOTTE preens her- 
self in a hand mirror. 

CraRLOTTE (Her smile fades as she 


glances down at CINDERELLA): 
Hurry, stupid! The time draws 
near! 


Marie (Entering from back left): You 
look very pretty, sister dear! 

CHARLOTTE (Smugly): Yes, don’t I 
though! I love my hair! 

CINDERELLA (Shyly): You'll be the 
most beautiful ladies there! 

Marie: Of course we will, you stupid 
girl! 

CuaRLoTTeE (Holding out hand with 
ring): I’m wearing my most expen- 

_ Sive pearl! 

Marie (Touching lace at her throat): 
I’m wearing my very finest lace! 
CHARLOTTE (Looking into mirror with 

satisfaction): I’ve put some pink 





powder on my face. 

Marie: Oh, we'll be the belles of the 
ball, that’s true! 

CHARLOTTE (Condescendingly to Cin- 
DERELLA): I suppose you wish you 
were going, too! 

Marie: Her! The King’s ball! With 
her ragged dress! 

CHARLOTTE: And her sooty feet! And 
her hair a mess! (They are overcome 
with laughter, while CINDERELLA, 
rising, stands looking down at floor.) 

CINDERELLA: 

I can’t attend the King’s ball, I 
know, 

But I’m glad to help you get ready 
to go — 

MaRIE: 

That’s all you’re good for, to work 
and slave. 

CHARLOTTE (Advances and lifts hand 
threateningly) : 

And while we’re gone, you’d better 
behave! 

MARIE: 

Come, Sister, our coach — 
We’re off to the dance — 

Marie (Laughing over shoulder as they 

exit through door at right): 
Doze in your cinders while you have 
the chance! (CINDERELLA follows them 
to the door, and stands looking after 
them. Then she goes sadly to chimney 





corner and sits on hearth near fire. 
Presently she begins to sob heart- 


brokenly. Farry GODMOTHER ap- 
pears from behind fireplace and 
stands looking at her.) 

Farry GopMOTHER: Don’t ery, Cin- 


derella. 
CINDERELLA (Looking up in surprise): 
Who are you? 
Farry GopmMoTHEerR: Your Fairy God- 
mother — I make dreams come true! 
CINDERELLA: Oh! Oh! Could you help 
I wish —the King’s ball 


who - 


me? 
(Begins to cry.) 

Farry GODMOTHER: 

J can make you a princess, with no 
trouble at all! 

Just go to the garden, as quick as 
can be, 

And get me a pumpkin, the largest 
you see! 

(CINDERELLA runs out door at right, 

while Farry GODMOTHER stands in 

doorway then speaking 

through open door to CINDERELLA 

offstage) That’s right! Put it down! 

— (Waves wand) — There! Is that 

nice? 

CINDERELLA (From offstage): A golden 
coach! 

Farry GopMoTHER (Reaches under 
chair and hands out wire mouse trap): 
Now take these fat mice — (Hands 
mice out to CINDERELLA, then waves 
wand.) 

CINDERELLA: 

They’re beautiful gray horses! 

Farry GopMOTHER (Pointing outside): 
Bring that trap with the rat — 
(Waves wand.) 

CINDERELLA: 

Oh, Godmother! 
jolly and fat! 


smiling, 


A coachman, all 


Farry GODMOTHER: 
And those six bright green lizards — 
(Waves wand.) 
CINDERELLA: 
Why, they’re footmen! How fine! 


Oh! I just can’t believe they’re 

really all mine! 
Farry GODMOTHER: 

And now, my dear, just come and 
kneel down — (Reaches out door 
with wand.) 

CINDERELLA: 

Oh, Godmother! 
gown! 

And these lovely glass slippers! How 
sparkling and bright! 

Now I can attend the King’s ball 
tonight! (Joyfully.) 

Farry GODMOTHER: 

Be sure to leave before midnight, my 
dear, 

For at twelve these wonders shall 
disappear! 

CINDERELLA: 

Oh, I will, I will! 
so much — 

For helping me with your enchanted 
touch! 


What a beautiful 


And thank you 


CURTAIN 
* + a 
ScENE 2 
Serrine: Same. 
At Rise: CINDERELLA is talking with 
Farry GODMOTHER. 
CINDERELLA: 
Oh, Godmother, it was the most 
wonderful ball! 
And I wore the most beautiful gown 
of all! 
And the Prince was so charming — 
we danced and dined — 
Farry GODMOTHER: 
Your sisters! I mustn’t be here for 
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them to find! (Starts for hiding 
place behind fireplace.) 
CINDERELLA: 

But wait! Fairy Godmother! To- 

morrow night — 
Farry GODMOTHER: 

I know! 

There’s another ball — and you can 
go! (CINDERELLA clasps hands, 
then stretches and yawns sleepily as 
sisters CHARLOTTE and MARIE 
enter from right.) 

Marie (Moving around CINDERELLA 
with distaste): 

Oh, the soot and the cinders! They 
make me feel creepy! 

CHARLOTTE (Gloatingly): 

If you’d been to the ball you 

wouldn’t be sleepy! 
MaRIE: 

The most beautiful princess in the 

world was there! 
CHARLOTTE: 

With a gown of fine lace, and pearls 

in her hair! 
Marie: 
Everyone just adored her! The 
Prince made quite a fuss! 
CHARLOTTE: 
And she paid great attention to us! 
CINDERELLA: 

How lucky you are! Won’t you lend 
me your dress? 

I’m just longing to go to the ball, I 
confess! 

CHARLOTTE: 

Indeed, I will not! My fine yellow 
dress 

On a dirty little cinder girl? Oh, 
what a mess! (Goes around C1N- 


DERELLA with distaste.) 
Marie (Angrily) : 
Come! You will go upstairs and help 





us get undressed! 
We’re going to tomorrow’s ball, and 
need lots of rest! (All exit at left.) 
CURTAIN 
* * * 
ScENE 3 
SETTING: Same. 
Time: A few days later. 
AT Rise: CINDERELLA is sweeping 
hearth as CHARLOTTE and MarIE 
enter from left. 


MaRIE: 

Cinderella! I want you to mend 
this tear — (Holds out dress as 
CINDERELLA comes quickly from 
hearth.) 

CHARLOTTE: 

And I’ve left three pairs of shoes on 

the stair. 


Before you go to your attic, I want 
them all shined — 
MaRIE: 
And there’s my best hood. (Throws 
it on table) I want it relined! 
CINDERELLA: 
I'll be glad to help out. Have you 
heard anything at all (Shyly) 
About the beautiful princess who 
ran from the ball — 
CHARLOTTE: 
Just what we told you the other 
night — 
She ran for the stair and vanished 
from sight. 
Marie (Eagerly): 
And now the Prince has sworn to find 
The maiden who left the glass slipper 
behind! 
CHARLOTTE: 
Yes, and he’s going to marry her, 
what’s more! 
MaRIE: 
Listen! There’s someone at the door! 


(She goes quickly and opens the 
door at right, admitting three CouRT 
GENTLEMEN, one of whom is carry- 
ing the glass slipper.) 

Ist CouRT GENTLEMAN: 

In the name of a Prince most fine 
and true, 

We search for a maid who can wear 
this shoe. 

CHARLOTTE (Kagerly): 

tere! Let me try it! 

Marie (Pushing her aside rudely, as 
she sits in chair): 

It’s nearer my size! (lst GENTLEMAN 
hands slipper to 2ND GENTLEMAN, 
who tries it on Marte’s foot.) 

2ND GENTLEMAN: 

This is not the maiden the Prince 
will prize. 

(CHARLOTTE takes seat eagerly and 
2ND GENTLEMAN tries it on her.) 

CHARLOTTE: 

Try harder! You're not pushing at 
all! 

I tell you, I wore these shoes to the 
ball! 

(2nD GENTLEMAN rises and passes 
slipper back to lst GENTLEMAN.) 
2ND GENTLEMAN: 

It just won’t go on — 

3RD GENTLEMAN (As CINDERELLA 

comes from her corner): 

Why, whom have we here! 

CINDERELLA: 

May I try the slipper? 

3RD GENTLEMAN (Taking her arm, es- 

corts her to chair): 

Of course, my dear! 

CHARLOTTE: 
You try! 
you! 

MARIE: 

Get back to 


How could it possibly fit 


or I'll 


your 


corner, 


give you a shoe! (Makes threaten- 

ing motions with her own shoe 

which she has not yet put back on.) 
lst GENTLEMAN: 

Come now, my girls, she must have 
her chance — 

CHARLOTTE: 

A cindery girl like her find romance? 
(All three GENTLEMEN gather round 
CINDERELLA and Ist GENTLEMAN 
kneels to try slipper.) 

CHARLOTTE (Shrilly): 
Get back to your corner by the fire! 
Ist GENTLEMAN (Looks up at others 
and all smile): 

Ah! We have found the Prince his 

heart’s desire! 
MARIE: 

No! It can’t be! It — just — can’t 
—be! (Watching in astonishment 
as CINDERELLA takes other slipper 
out of her apron pocket and puts it 
on.) 

Farry GODMOTHER (Appearing from in 
back of fireplace): 

My dear Cinderella, do you need me? 
CINDERELLA (Jumping up in joy): 
Oh, Yes, dear Godmother! 

gown — that would show — 
Farry GODMOTHER: 

Of course! But such spells must be 

done in secret, you know! (Takes 

CINDERELLA’S arm and leads her 

off left.) 

lst GENTLEMAN: 

Ah, it’s good to know that our 

search is done — 
CHARLOTTE: 

You’ve made a mistake! 

the one! 
2nD GENTLEMAN: 

Ah, but she is, for the shoe fit, you 

see — 


My 


She’s not 
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Marte (Clutching his arm wildly): 
Have another shoe made, and make 
it fit me! 
My mother will pay you whatever 
you say — 
We can take Cinderella and hide 
her away — 
3RD GENTLEMAN (Laughs at her): 
My dear girl, that slipper is made 
not of glass 
But the kindness and love of a sweet, 
gentle lass. 
(Several excited voices heard outside: 
someone calls ““Whoa, whoa.” “The 
Prince! He has come! He has fol- 
lowed us here — !”? 2Np GENTLEMAN 
runs and opens door. PRINCE appears 
in doorway, right, and CHARLOTTE 
and Marie curtsy low, while all three 
GENTLEMEN bend on one knee and 
rise again. The PRINCE bends his 
head, then looks across to door at back 
left of stage, where CINDERELLA has 
appeared. She has changed into ball 
gown.) 
PRINCE: 
My Princess! You’ve found her! 
Ah, isn’t she dear — 
(Hurries over and takes Crn- 
DERELLA’S hand and leads her to 
center of stage, Farry GODMOTHER 
following.) 
Sweet Princess, I’ve searched for 
you all through the land — 
Please tell me you'll give me your 
heart and your hand! 


CINDERELLA: 


Oh, yes, dearest Prince! 








PRINCE: 

Then come, we shall go — 
CHARLOTTE and Marig (Running after 

her): 

Oh, don’t forget us! 

sisters, you know! 

(CINDERELLA turns in doorway, right, 

and they throw themselves on their 

knees before her.) 
CHARLOTTE: 

The mean things we’ve done — 
Marte: We’re sorry for all! 
CHARLOTTE: 

We even tore up your invitation to 

the ball! 
MarIE: 
We'll be good to you, always, Cin- 
derella dear! 
CHARLOTTE: 
We'll slave for you — work for you 
— don’t leave us here! 

(CINDERELLA looks at PrincE, who 

smiles and nods. CINDERELLA smiles 

down on sisters.) 
CINDERELLA: 

Then come to the Palace, there’s 

room and to spare, 

And we'll all live happily ever after, 

there! 

(CHARLOTTE hugs CINDERELLA 

around knees, while Marte kisses her 

hand. Then they rise and back away, 
curtsying. CINDERELLA and PRINCE 
exit, followed by the three GENTLE- 

MEN, and then by Marie and CHar- 

LOTTE. Farry GODMOTHER watches 

them go, then raises her wand as 

though in blessing.) 
THE END 


We’re your 


The Witch Who Wasn't 


by Helen L. Howard 


Characters 

Waurny WItTcH 

Oun'um | wee eer 

Litt.LE Bittvun } 

MeRRY \ 7 

SHERRY f re 

Settine: In the woods near the fairy 
ring. 

Time: Hallowe’en 

At Rise: Wainy Wircu is astride her 
broomstick standing in the middle of 
the stage. She is looking at herself in a 
mirror. 

VHINY: 

Oh, boo hoo hoo! 

Oh, baw haw haw! 

I’m the ugliest witch 

I ever saw! 

I can’t dance 

In the fairy ring. 

I’d frighten the fairies 
Even on Hallowe’en! 
(Litre Bittun enters.) 

Birtrun: Why are you crying, Miss 
Witch? 

Wuiny: I guess you'd cry, too, if you 
were as ugly as I am. 

Bittun: But I thought Witches liked 
to be ugly so they could scare every- 
body. 

Wuiny: Well, I don’t like being a 
witch. I don’t want to scare anyone. 
That’s why they call me Whiny. 
I’ve always wanted to dance in the 
fairy ring. 

Bittun: You don’t have to be a witch, 
do you? 


irves 


Wainy: I don’t know how not to be. 

Bitrun: I don’t know either, but 
Old’un would. He is very old and 
very wise. I’ll ask him. He’s coming 
down the path just now, on his way 
to watch the last dance of the season 
in the fairy ring. 

Wautny: Oh, I'd be willing to try any- 
thing. 

Oh, boo hoo hoo! 
Oh, baw haw haw! 
I’m the ugliest witch 
I ever saw! 

OLp’uN (Enters): 

What’s this I hear? Someone crying 
on Hallowe’en? 

’Tis the night for all wee folk to be 
light hearted and nimble of toe. 

Bittun: Oh, Old’un, it’s this poor 
Whiny Witch. She’s so unhappy. 

Oup’un: Why, what worries a witch on 
Hallowe’en! 

Birrun: She doesn’t want to be a 
witch. Can you help her? 

Oxp’un: Doesn’t want to be a witch? 
Why not? 

Wuiny: I don’t like to be ugly and 
scare people. I want to be kind and 
make friends, but everybody runs 
away from me. I want most of all to 
dance in the fairy ring this very 
night. 

Oup’un: Is that the dearest wish of 
your heart? 

Wainy: It is indeed! 


Oh, boo hoo hoo! 











(Exit Oup’unN. 
Wuiny looks in her mirror again.) | 
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Oh, baw haw haw! 

I’m the ugliest witch 

I ever saw. 

I can’t dance 

In the fairy ring 

I’d frighten the fairies 

Even on Hallowe’en! 

(OLp’UN returns bringing the fairies, 

Merry and Suerry, with him.) 

OLp’un: Here she is. The Witch who 
doesn’t want to be a witch. They 
call her Whiny Witch! 

SHERRY: I'll help you. Just let me take 
off your hat and your gray hair! 
(She takes off the witch’s high black 
hat and the gray hair fastened to it.) 
There, you’ve quite beautiful hair 
underneath. See! 

Wurny (Looks in mirror): Why, so I 
do! (Drops broomstick and runs her 
hand through her hair) It’s as soft as 
fairy hair! 

Merry: Now it’s my turn. I’ll lift this 
ugly old mask from your face. 
(Does so) Now smile. See what 
bright eyes you have! And your 
skin is soft as ours! 

Wainy: Why, I didn’t know that! I’ve 
never taken my mask off before. I 
didn’t know that it would come off! 

Bitrun: I see something sparkly un- 
derneath this old black cape you are 
wearing! (Pulls cape off and a pretty 
fairy stands before them.) 

Merry: Why, she is a fairy! 

SHERRY: As lovely as any who ever 
danced in the fairy ring! 

Birrun: You have your wish! You 
aren’t a witch at all! You were only 
a make-believe witch! 

Oxtp’un: And that’s the only kind of 








witches there are. 
other kind. 

Wainy: Only my name remains. I 
don’t feel whiny at all. 

Oup’un: Ye’ve masked your name as 
well! But change the first letter and 
your true name will appear. 

Wainy: I know, it’s Surny! 

Bitrun: Old’un, how did you know all 
this? 

Oup’un: ’Tis a secret known to the old 
and the young, too, if they’ve a mind 
to be after changing. 

Suny: What is it, Old’un? 

Oup’un: You should know, Shiny. It’s 
a secret that’s easy to learn and 
quick to work! 

Merry: Tell us! 

Suerry: Is it a sure charm? 

Oup’un: Aye, and it works always. All 
ugliness and unhappiness is a mask 
that can be lifted off with the desire 
of the heart. There is nothing ugly 
or evil; it is only a seeming which we 
can change if we’ve a mind to. 
(Fairy bells or trumpet are heard off 
stage.) 

SHERRY: It is the signal. 

Merry: The dance is about to begin. 
Come and dance with us, Shiny! 
(All join hands and dance off stage 
singing.) 

Sing hah hah hah! 
Sing free, free, free! 
She’s the loveliest fairy 
You may ever see. 
She can dance 
In the fairy ring! 
The fairies welcome Shiny 
On Hallowe’en! 
THE END 


There isn’t any 





Clean Up, Shine Up 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
LitTLe GIRL 
STOREKEEPER 
Broom 
Mop 
FEATHER DUSTER 
SOAP 
PaIL 
ScruB BrusH 
ScOURING POWDER 
CHILDREN 

SETTING: A general store. 

At Rise: The door at right opens and a 
LittLe Griru enters. The SToRe- 
KEEPER is_ standing behind the 
counter, and the LitTLeE Giri walks 
over to him. 

LITTLE GIRL: 

Good afternoon, sir. I’d like to buy 
a broom. 

I’m going to help Mother clean our 
room. 

STOREKEEPER (Smiling): 

Well, that’s fine. I’ve brooms galore, 
And mops and dusters by the score. 
It’s Clean Up Week and that is why 
I’ve got an extra big supply. 

LitTLe Gir.: 

I know. It’s time for work to start; 
Mother says all should do their part. 

STOREKEEPER: 

Yes, if each one of us works extra 
hard 

To clean up house and street and 
yard, 

Everything will sparkle and shine, 


Our town will certainly look just fine. 

Litre GIRL: 

Well, I’m not going to shirk, 
I promised Mother to work and 
work. 

STOREKEEPER (Taking a broom from 
under counter and handing it to her): 
Here’s a fine broom to make the dirt 
fly — 

LitrLe Girt (Handing him money): 
And here’s your money, sir. Now 
goodbye. (She goes out right.) 

STOREKEEPER (He puts money in his 


pocket) : 

My, I hope other customers will 
come in, 

So that Clean Up Week can really 
begin. 


I'll put up a sign in my window there 
That should make folks stop and 
stare. 

(He takes a big sign from behind 

counter and holds it up, reading from 

it.) 

“Tt’s Clean Up Week, so don’t delay. 
Buy your brooms and mops today.”’ 

(He puts the sign in window and then 

goes to counter at center, reaches over 

and gets another sign just like the first 

one and hangs it on wall left.) 

I’ll hang one here to catch the eye, 

When folks come in this sign they’ll 


spy. 

(Walking around and looking out) 

But where is everyone, do you sup- 
pose? 
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(Takes out his watch and looks at it) 
It’s almost time for me to close. 
Only one little girl has bought a 
broom, 
To help her mother clean their room. 
I hoped Clean Up Week would be a 
success, 
Now I’m worried, I must confess. 
(He goes behind counter, gets his hat 
and puts it on.) 
Well, I’ll have to close now and be 
on my way. 
After all, tomorrow is another day. 
(He goes to door right and pushes the 
light switch. The lights dim almost 
out.) 
Perhaps folks will all rush in with 
haste, 
And my mops and brooms won’t go 
to waste. 
(He goes out and closes the door. 
There is a moment's pause and then 
Broom enters left behind the counter. 
Broom walks to stage center and down- 
stage through the opening in the 
counter. During the next few lines the 
lights gradually come on again.) 
Broom: 
It’s Clean Up Week, I heard him 
say. 
It’s time to work — hooray. Hooray! 
(Calling left) 
Come out, mops and dusters, too. 
There’s lots of work for us to do. 
(Mop and FratHer Duster enter.) 
Mop (Coming downstage): Why, Mister 
Broom, how you do shout. 
Duster (Also coming downstage): 


What’s the rumpus all about? 
Broom (Calling left): 
Come out, soap and pail and brush. 
There’s work to do — we’ve got to 
rush. 
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(Soap, Part, Scrus and Scourina 
PowbER run in left and come down- 
stage.) 
Soap: Here we are — 
Pat: But we don’t know, 
Brus: Why you fuss 
Scourine Powper: And worry so. 
Broom: 
It’s Clean Up Week, see that sign? 
(Pointing left) 
We’ve got to make things sparkle 
and shine. 
ALL: 
Well, here we are, ready to work, 
No task’s too hard. We will not 
shirk. 
Broom: 
I’m important, for I’m a broom. 
I make dust fly right out of a room. 
I sweep and sweep as dust I seek — 
I'll be a help in Clean Up Week. 
DUuSsTER: 
A broom’s no good to dust a chair, 
You need a duster here and there; 
My feathers tickle dust about, 
Wherever it is, I drive it out. 
Mop: 
What good are you without a mop? 
Without me to help, you’d be a flop. 
The dust you loosen is still on the 
floor 
Till I come along and clean some 
more. 
BRusH: 
A mop needs a brush to help, I say, 
To help to scrub the dirt away. 
I get in corners — I scrub and 
scrub — 
A rub-a-dub — A rub-a-dub! 
Pal: 
Without some water in a pail, 
Both of you would surely fail. 
I carry the water to wash the floor, 








I carry the water, that’s what I’m 
for. 
Soar: 
A pail of water’s no good without 
soap, 
Folks will use lots of me, I hope. 
I make soap bubbles big and white, 
(As though blowing bubbles) 
And clean up everything extra 
bright. 
Scourtnc PowpDeEr: 
Soap’s not enough to get dirt out, 
You need some scouring powder 
about; 
When there’s lots of dirt and dust 
and grime, 
I'll scour it away every time. 
Broom: 
All right — we’re all important, 
every one 
And that’s the way the work is done. 
Mop: Of course. We all must do our 
share — 
Divide the work, it’s only fair. 
Au: Clean Up Week, it’s certainly fine. 
Let’s get busy and make things 
shine! 
(They all start to dance and hop about 
singing to the tune of ‘‘Jingle Bells’’ :) 
ALL: 
Spick and span, spick and span, 
We'll clean up everything. 
We'll shine up, brush up, mop up 
We'll clean up while we sing! 
Broom: Oh, but wait, stop singing, I 
almost forgot — 
We need people to help us, we need 
a lot. 
Mop: 

We can’t do it alone. I see that too. 
Oh dear, what are we going to do? 
Duster: Get some men, of course. 

They’re big and strong; 


If we have men to help, it won’t take 
long. 

BRUSH: 

But every day the men go to work, 
Their regular jobs they cannot shirk. 
Soap: The women then. They’ll help 
us, I bet. 
Get them to help and we'll be all set. 

ScourinG PowpDErR: 

But the women are very busy, too, 
They have daily tasks that they 
must do. 

Part: The children then? Will they 
help us out? (You hear voices shout- 
ing offstage right.) 

Broom: Of course they will. I hear 
them shout. (CHILDREN troop in at 
right, laughing and talking.) 

CuILpREN: You can count on us, 

we've come to say, 
To put Clean Up Week over in a big 
way! 

Mop, Broom, Soap, Pam, Duster, 

BrusH and Powper: Oh, thank you, 

thank you, children dear, 
We’re very glad that you are here. 
If you'll help us, then we’ll help you, 
And very efficient work we’ll do. 

CHILDREN: 

Yes, and we’ll all work extra hard, 

To clean up house and street and 
yard; 

Everything will sparkle and shine, 

Our town will certainly look just 
fine. 

(They all join hands and sing to tune 

of “Jingle Bells.’’) 

Aux (Singing): 

Spick and span, spick and span, 

We'll clean up everything. 

We'll shine up, brush up, mop up 

We'll clean up while we sing! 
THE END 
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The Milkmaid and Her Pail 





by Valeska Joy 


Characters 
Betty Bricut 
Nora NIcE 
Potty Prm 
Boys and GIRLs 

Serrina: A crossroads on a highway. 

At Rise: Berry comes from left, fol- 
lowed by Nora. While the two girls are 
talking, Boys and GIrR:s are going to 
market and to the fair. 

Berry (With pail on her head is walking 
slowly): Oh! (Settles the pail which 
was about to fall.) 

Nora (Has followed close behind): 
Where are you going Betty? 

Berry: If you really want to know — 
I am going to market to see Farmer 
Brown and he will buy the milk I 
have in the pail. 

Nora: Oh, may I go with you please, 
Betty? 

Berry: Of course you may if you’re 
careful not to make me stumble. 
There now! (She makes a slight mis- 
step.) 

Nora: Do be careful! 

Berry (Gives Nora a glance then stops 
to take the pail down from her head): 
I think we’d better stop awhile. (She 
sits down on the rock.) 

Nora (Sits down beside her): We can 
watch the children going to the fair. 

Betty: It looks like almost everybody 
is going to the fair. 

Nora: Aren’t you going, Betty? 

Berry: Of course I’m going. That is 
why I am taking the milk to sell to 
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Farmer Brown. Mother says I may 
have the money he pays me. With it 
I am going to get something nice at 
the fair. 

Nora: You mean for all the money you 
get from Farmer Brown? Don’t you 
have to give your mother any of it? 

Betty: Not this time. Mother said 
that once every week it is to be my 
reward for taking the milk to 
market every day. (PoLLY comes 
from left with companion. The two 
stop to talk. Pouxy holds out the ends 
of her skirt to show the fullness of it.) 

Nora: Oh, look, there is Polly Prim. 

Berty: Showing off, as usual. 

Nora: I don’t think she is, Betty. 
Polly does have a pretty dress. 

Betty: I don’t like it. 

Nora: Don’t you like Polly either? 

Betty: I never said I didn’t, did I? 

Nora: Well, I like Polly, and I think 
she is ever so nice. 

Betty: She’s not and besides she thinks 
she is better than the rest of us. 

Nora: I don’t know why you say that. 
I like Polly. 

Betty: Well you can if you want to. 
Just because she is wearing a new 
dress doesn’t make her any nicer 
than anybody else. You wait until 
you see my new dress and then you'll 
think I’m as pretty as Polly. 

Nora: Oh, Betty, I never said you 
weren’t as pretty as Polly. Only she 
does have a beautiful dress and I 
wish I had one like it. 





Berry: When we get to the fair, I will 
buy much prettier things than she 
has. And my dress, Mother is mak- 
ing, has little blue ribbons going up 
and down and a bow at the neck. 
The sleeves, too, have bows. Then 
I’m to have a bonnet to wear with it. 
There’ll be flowers and a ribbon to 
tie under my chin — you wait and 
see. 

Nora: Oh, you'll be lovely, Betty. 

Po.iy (Sees the girls): Oh, hello Nora 
and Betty. (Berry looks at Potty 
but does not answer her.) 

Nora: Hello, Polly. You’re wearing a 
lovely dress. 

Pouty: You like it? My aunt sent it to 
me from far away. 

Nora: It is beautiful, Polly. 

Potty: Oh, everybody likes it. I’m 
going to the fair, are you? 

Nora: Yes, we are, just as soon as 
Betty and I come back from the 
market. 

Pouty: Well, I’m on my way. See you 
at the merry-go-round. Good-bye. 
(She goes off laughing.) 

Nora (Calls after her): Good-bye! 

Betty (Gets up and puts pail back on 
her head): We'd better go, so we can 
hurry back and get to the fair. 

Nora (Jn getting up bumps Berry): 
Oh, dear, I’m so sorry. 

Betty: Do look what you are doing! 
Now you almost made me spill the 
milk, and I cannot go to the fair if I 
haven’t any milk to sell. 

Nora: I’ll be real careful, Betty. I'll 
walk behind you, I will. 

Betty (Turns around looking at Nora): 
I wonder how much Farmer Brown 
will give me for the milk. Perhaps 
I can buy a little bag to go with my 


new dress, or maybe a round hat 
with a feather on it. 

Nora: Oh, Betty, you'll be ever so 
much prettier than Polly. 

Betty: Do you really think so, Nora? 

Nora:I do! A hat with a feather on it 
is what I’ve always wanted. 

Berry (Jn turning around she trips and 
the pail tumbles from her head spilling 
the milk. She cries): Oh, dear, oh 
dear! 

Nora: What will you do now? 

Betty: Silly girl, what can I do? 

Nora: Won’t we be going to the fair, 
now, Betty? 

Berry (Picks up the empty pail and 
looks after the children on the road 
leading to the fair): What good would 
it do to go to the fair without any 
money? Of course we can’t go. 

Nora: But we could have some fun 
anyway. We can watch the colored 
lights and see the toys and things. 

Betty: I don’t want to see anything. 

Nora: I’m sorry, Betty, that you 
spilled the milk. 

Berry: If we hadn’t stopped to sit 
down perhaps I wouldn’t have 
spilled it. 

Nora: Maybe not. 
now, isn’t it. 

Betty: I know that. 

Nora: My mother always says it’s no 
use to ery over spilled milk. 

Berry (Brightening): That’s right. 
Now tomorrow when I have milk in 
the pail we won’t stop to rest but go 
right on to market. We can stop on 
the way back if we want to. Good- 
bye, Nora. (Runs off with empty pail 
in her hand.) 

Nora: Good-bye Betty. 

THE END 


But it is spilled 
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Part Four 





Career Play 





On The Azar 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 
Grorce Drwonp, radio engineer of 
Station WWWI 
MariE GRIFFIN, program director of 
Station WWWI 
EsTHER 
ALICE 
JANE 
Cuuck 
FRED 


high school students 


JACK 

Sertine: The studio of Radio Broad- 
casting Station WWWI 

At Rise: GeorGE Dimonp is discovered 


down left. He is wearing earphones 
and apparently listening to something 
from tape recording machine. After a 
moment he takes off earphones, adjusts 
recording machine. MARIE GRIFFIN 
enters from right, carrying some papers 
in her hands. Moves to centre. 

Marte: Having trouble? 

GrorGE: Nope! Everything O.K. Just 
rechecking on that Joe Cariopolis 
announcement. 

Marte: Joe Cariopolis? New account, 
eh? 

GrorGE: Yes, we’ve been trying to get 
this for some time. Restaurants 
seem to fight shy of advertising on 
theradio. Atleast they do in this city. 

Martie: Did our super-salesman pick 
it up at last? 
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GerorGce: He sure did. And we want 
this two-minute announcement to go 
over big. Assorted sodas, hot dogs 
and all such stuff as that. 

Marie (Smilingly): The kids will love 
it. 

GerorGe: I’m not so sure. The writers 
sort of overplayed it. It’s a bit corny 
to begin with. But when old mush- 
mouth got hold of it, he fixed it right. 
It sounds worse than a four-decker 
sundae mixed with pickles. These 
announcers that think they know all 
the answers kind of wear me down. 

Marte: You shouldn’t be so hard on 
Lee. After all, he has to get some 
experience. If the writers don’t 
make good two-minute spot an- 
nouncements, how can he improve 
on them? 

Gerorce: He influenced them. He just 
loves to drool over exquisite straw- 
berry sundaes topped with fluffy 
whipped cream. What we need is an 
announcer with some imagination. 
These trade school boys... 

Marte: George, you amuse me. Just 
because you are a self-made radio 
engineer, you think everyone else 
must come up the hard way. After 
all, one doesn’t get ahead in this 
game unless he produces. 

GerorcE: Produces what? A lot of corn? 


Good radio announcers are born, not 
made. It takes a guy with sound 
education, a pleasant voice and good 
diction — to say nothing of the abil- 
ity to ad lib. Imagination, that’s 
what it takes. Why every disc 
jockey in the game thinks he’s 

_divinely picked to be the world’s 
greatest announcer. 

Marie (Laughingly): You take your 
work too seriously. You know you 
are only manager for the week. 

GrorGe: Maybe so, but I'll be full- 
time manager before long. It’s right 
down my alley. Like engineering. 

Marie: Do you really think you would 
like the responsibility of managing 
the station all of the time? After all, 
you would be responsible for the 
salesman, the announcers, the pro- 
grams, the engineers, and even poor 
little me, the program director. 

GerorcGE: Look, if I had good people in 
those positions, all I’d have to do 
would be to go around looking cozy 
and smart. Like I’m doing now. 
(Both laugh) But maybe I’d better 
get on with my managing. What’s 
on this afternoon in the studio? 

Marie: My teen-age workshop. 
They’re probably down in the office 
waiting for me right now. 

Gerorce: Oh, my aching head! That 
bunch! They’ll tear up the studio 
one of these days. 

Marte: Oh, don’t be such an old fingle 
dangle. After all, they’re the pub- 


lic, and the very life of a radio sta- 
tion depends upon the public. Who 
can be more interested than teen- 
agers? 

Gerorce: Shall I enumerate them? 
There are the soap opera fans, the 


mystery whodunit fans, the sport 
hounds, the news snoopers, the .. . 

Marie: You win! But I still think it is 
a grand idea to get the young people 
interested in radio as a career. It’s 
from these high school kids we'll get 
our performers, technicians, pro- 
gram directors, managers... 

GrorceE (Interrupting): And announc- 
ers? 

Marie: Yes, and announcers. If we 
can find talent among them and help 
to develop it, we'll be doing them a 
service as well as ourselves. 

GerorGE: You know, Marie, sometimes 
you surprise me. 

Marte: Really, not you? 

GerorcGe (Nonchalantly): Yep. Some- 
times. And I say that advisedly. 
Sometimes, you really make sense. 
(Marie makes gesture toward him. 
GEORGE grins as he goes off right) Just 
keep that bunch away from the tape 
recorder. And you might tie down 
that mike so they won’t knock it 
over. 

Marte: George, will you do me a favor? 
Come in and show the kids how that 
tape recorder works. 

Gerorce: I’m managing this place. You 
show them. 

Marie: But you are still the engineer. 
Okay, I’ll have you talk to them as 
manager. Does that suit your 
majesty? 

GeorGceE: For that I'll fall. (He bows 
eloquently) You may call upon the 
manager anytime. I'll be in the 
broadcasting booth. Give me a nod. 
(He goes off up right. MARIE goes to 
telephone at wall stand.) 

Marie: Hello, Kay, send up the 
youngsters if they are there. Yes, in 
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the studio. (Hangs up phone, ar- 
ranges chairs. After a moment EsTHER, 
Avice and JANE enter from left) Hi, 
girls. 

Grrus (Ad lib): Hello Miss Griffin, Hi, 
etc. 

Marte: Make yourself at home. Where 
are the others? 

JANE: The boys are coming. There 
won’t be many here today. 

EstHer (Sitting in chair): Make up 
exams today. Of all days! 

MariE (Evidently disappointed): We 
always run into something, don’t we? 
Last week it was play practice, today 
make up exams. You kids have too 
much to do at school. 

Auice: You can say that again! (Jack, 
Cuuck, and Frep come in left with a 
general burst of energy.) 

Cuuck: Hail, hail, the gang’s all here. 
When do we go on the air? 

Frep: Let’s go. I’m all primed. This is 
Station WWWI broadcasting. Me 
speaking. No less. 

JANE: Take it easy. You'll get the air, 
but not the way you want it. 

Martie: What, no more than this com- 
ing? 

Jack: Hi, Miss Griffin. No more com- 
ing. Not that I know of, anyway. 
Frep: Just us smart guys. All the 

dumb ones are still in school. 

Auice: Smart guys is right! 

Frep: Don’t listen to her, Miss Griffin. 
Just because I got an A in geometry, 
the whole class is green with envy. 

EstHEer: You mean the whole class is 
laughing. It is the first time it’s hap- 
pened in the history of the school. 
It will probably be the last time, too. 

Frep (Proudly): Say, when I’m fam- 
ous... 
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JANE: Please, not here! We have 
enough of that at school. We came 
to learn something about radio. 

EstueEr: Yes, so skip the big shot stuff. 

Marie: Well, it seems as though we 
have a bright boy among us. 

Cuuck: You mean me? (All laugh) 
Okay, so go on and laugh. You know 
when I sat down at the piano they 
all laughed, but... 

Jack: They’re still laughing. (Others 
sit. Jack still stands.) 

Marre: Now why don’t you kids settle 
down a bit? Since we won’t have too 
many here today, perhaps we can ac- 
complish a lot more and do a little 
individual work. Last week we went 
over the broadcasting booth, the 
microphones, and the general story 
of the station. This week we should 
think about other angles — the sell- 
ing angle, perhaps. 

Jack (He is seated now with the others): 
Gee, you don’t have to sell radio, do 
you? 

Cuucx: What do you think? 
give it away? 

Marie: You most certainly do have to 
sell radio time over the air. That’s 
how radio stations keep going. We 
have a sales department and sales- 
men who are very capable. 

Jack: Gee, maybe I’d better look into 
that. I’d like to become a salesman 
someday. 

EstHer: You'll have to learn how to 
put your foot into the door. 

Jack: I don’t mean a house to house 
salesman, but something like a travel- 
ing salesman. I’m going to take the 
business course in college. 

Marte: There are many opportunities 

for young people in the radio busi- 


They 





ness today. And more and more 
there will be a demand for salesmen 
to sell radio time — perhaps even 
television time. 

Cuuck: Not for me. 
engineer. 

Marte: Radio engineer? 

Cuuck: Sure thing. It’s got some- 
thing. 

Frep: The closest you'll come to being 
an engineer is running a peanut 
stand. Now me. I’m going to be an 
announcer. Maybe you could use 
one now. 

JANE: With your line, you might make 
it. 

EstHer: They’d run him off the air. 
No one would get a word in edge- 
wise. 

Frep: The little ladies would manage 
that. 

Marte: Well, I’m glad to know that 
so many of you are already thinking 
in terms of careers in radio. Now if 
you'll attend regularly and listen 
carefully, perhaps you'll find out a 
lot about careers in this most inter- 
esting field. 

Frep: I’ve looked it up already. An 
announcer must have a pleasant 
voice, a good education, good dic- 
tion, self confidence — I have that — 
knowledge of foreign languages . . . 

Auice (Interrupting): That you don’t 
have... 

Frep: Please! Adaptability, knowledge 
of music, be a good actor . . . selling 
force. (With a shrug) Add them all 
up and there I am! 

JANE: Add them up and you are right 
behind the minus sign. 

EstHer: Come on, let’s get going. You 
know, Miss Griffin, I’d like to learn 


I want to be an 


more about careers in radio for girls. 
Aren’t there opportunities for us, 
too? 

Frep: Who wants to listen to a woman 
squawking on a radio? (A ffectedly) 
La de da — this is Miss Pettyfinger 


announcing. We will talk today 
about the habits and characteristics 
of the woofenpoof bird. (With feeling) 
Women announcers — phooey! 

Marie (Smilingly): Now don’t be too 
sure, young man. I'll admit that 
not many women are announcers, 
but one-fourth of the radio workers 
today are women. Many of them 
are high executives, either managing 
programs, or directing auditions and 
advertising. You know, so many of 
the listening audience are women 
that the stations feel the need of 
women workers. Many program di- 
rectors are women. 

Estuer: And that’s a good job, isn’t it? 

Marte: I find it very interesting, and 
exciting. I was a music teacher be- 
fore I became interested in radio, but 
it is possible to go to college and train 
in the field of radio. Oh, don’t over- 
look radio as an exciting career for 
women. 

Frep: Okay, but are they announcers? 

Marte: No, but many do the an- 
nouncing for their own programs. 
(Glances at watch) But let’s get along 
now. You just keep your eyes and 
ears open and you'll pick up a lot, 
I’m sure. Our chief engineer is act- 
ing manager this week, and he’s 
promised to come in and talk with 
you. In the meantime, let’s plan 
some activity. What would you like 
to do? 

JANE: I'd like very much to go into the 
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broadcasting booth and watch the 
announcer work the disc. 

EstHer: So would I. . . Could we? 

Marie (Glancing into booth): He’s us- 
ing it now. I think we can do that 
for a few minutes. Then we’ll come 
back. 

Frep: Aw, I saw that work before. I 
want to see live announcers work. 
Not canned ones. 

Jack: If you ever got to be an an- 
nouncer that’s what you’d be— 
canned. 

Frep: Says you — (Stepping up to 
mike) Listen to this. 

EstHER: Oh no! You listen. Let’s go, 
Miss Griffin! 

Marie (Laughingly): If you boys don’t 
want to go, you may stay. The man- 
ager will be in soon. But don’t 
knock over the mike. You can 
watch us in the broadcasting booth. 

Frep: I’m going to practice my an- 
nouncing. 

Jack (Moving to recorder): I want to 

look at this tape recorder. 

Cuuck (Moving with Jack): Yek, me 

too. 

Marie: Don’t fool with it, please. 

Come on, girls. Be quiet — we’re on 

the air, you know. (She goes out 

right, followed by girls.) 

FrepD: Now I’m going to practice... . 

(Steps up to mike.) 

Cuuck: Go ahead, the place is sound- 

proof. 

Jack: Gee, how does this thing work 

anyway... 

Frep (At mike. Musingly): Mmm. 

Let’s see. Who needs some publicity? 

(Louder) I have it. Joe’s place: Any 

joint that whips up such snazzy 

sundaes deserves the best. (With 
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enthusiasm) Come along folks, don’t 
be a schmoe, eat with Joe. No 
double talk — just double frappes — 
and how. Super-duper franks — a 
loaf of bread, a pound of meat and 
all the mustard you can eat. It’s the 
new look in franks — with furbe- 
lows of chili sauce or what have you? 
Joe has it too. Follow the gang to 
Joe’s — South Main Street — you 
can’t miss it. Get in the groove — 
remember — there are no schmoes at 
Joes. 

Cuuck (After a moment): Say, that 
thing was going, wasn’t it? 

Jack: I don’t think so. Maybe we’d 
better not fool with it. 

Frep: What'd you think of that? 
Good, eh? Imagination, sales ap- 
peal and stuff like that there. Good, 
eh? 

Cuuck (To Frep): What are you talk- 
ing about? 

Frep: Me! My announcing! Didn’t 
you hear it? 

Jack: Didn’t hear anything but a lot of 
noise. Which isn’t unusual from you. 

Frep: Do I have to do it again? 

Cuuck: Yeh, sometime when there’s a 
hurricane — try it in your back 
yard. (Girls come in from right.) 

EstHER (As she comes in): Gee, that 
was interesting. 

JANE: Why didn’t you boys come with 
us. You’d learn something. 

Frep: Yeh. They might as well have 
been anywhere. They missed a per- 
fectly good announcement. (GEORGE 
comes tn from right.) 

Marte: Here’s Mr. Dimond now... . 
Are you ready for us? 

GrorGce: I can’t give you much time 
now. I have to put that tape on in 








five minutes. . . . But fire away. 
(Boys and girls seat themselves.) 

Marie: Well, you can start. Boys and 
girls, this is George Dimond, our 
manager for the week. You've seen 
him running around with his tape 
recorder here and there, as our engi- 
neer. Right now he’s top man. 

GrorGE (Bowing mockingly) : Asplendid 
introduction. . . . After which I don’t 
know what to say. Seriously, man- 
aging a radio station is both interest- 
ing and exciting. You can’t make 
too many mistakes in this business. 
Timing is important, too. This is 
one job in which you are paid to 
watch the clock. The engineering 
part of the business calls for tech- 
nical training and experience. Most 
of the radio stations today are em- 
ploying graduate engineers not only 
as top technicians, but also as 
assistants. 

Cuuck: I plan to go to college and 
study electrical engineering. Do you 
think there will be an opportunity 
for me in radio? 

Gerorce: I most certainly do. With 
television on the up and up and FM 
stations coming in, more and more 
technicians will be needed just for 
maintenance to say nothing of con- 
trol and construction. Oh, yes, the 
field is wide and open and the 
salaries are good. 

Frep: How about announcers? 

Marie (Laughingly): You shouldn’t 
have asked that! 

GerorceE: That’s a touchy spot with me. 
Announcers are plentiful — but good 
announcers with the voice, the back- 
ground in education and the imagin- 
ation to whip up a good ad lib are 


not too easy to find. 

Frep: I’m not worried. My future is 
clear. 

JANE: Oh, Fred. People will think you 
mean it. 

Cuuck: He does. 

Estuer: You have girls in the office. 
Do you ever use them in the broad- 
casting booth? 

GrorcGe: We don’t at this small sta- 
tion. But sometimes Miss Griffin 
goes on. You are in school in the 
mornings, but she’s on from ten to 
ten-thirty daily. (Looks at watch) 
Oh, oh . . . Have to leave now... 
(Goes to tape recorder.) 

Cuuck: Will you show us how that 
tape recorder works? 

GerorGE: Sure. We use this particular 
recorder in the studio. It cans what 
we want to put on the air later. Right 
now I have a spot advertisement we 
are going to try out for the first time. 
It was made through that mike and 
recorded on this tape. As you run it, 
the magnets erase what was on and 
the tape takes the new recording. 
Then we take it into the booth for 
broadcasting. (Lifts up tape roll) 
Want to come in and watch it? 

Cuuck: May we? 

Marie: Why don’t you take the boys 
in this time. We'll stay here and 
listen in. Okay, girls? (GrorGE, 
Frep, Cauck and Jack exit right to 
broadcasting booth.) 

EstHER: I’m still curious about careers 
for girls. Should one go to college? 
Marte: That depends upon the posi- 
tion in which you are interested. 
There are many women writers, 
some of them free lance and some of 
them full time. A liberal college 
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course naturally is a good prepara- 

tion for that. 

JANE: But you have to have talent for 
that. 

Marte: That’s true, but don’t you for 
anything? Even if you want to work 
downstairs in the business office, you 
must have talent for business and de- 
tail. Then there are the opportuni- 
ties for actresses if you have dra- 
matic talent and are good in public 
speaking. If you have talent in 
music or in singing, who knows 
where you might land? 

Auice: And if you are good-looking and 
have talent in one of those fields, you 
can get into television. 

Marte: That’s right. (Looks at watch) 
Oh, it is almost time now. We'll tune 
in here in the studio and listen to 
what is going on in the broadcasting 
booth. (Goes to wall rear, flicks 
switch — after a moment music is 
heard) It is almost time, now. 

Rapio (Music stops — ANNOUNCER is 
heard) :ThisisStation W.W.W.lI.,your 
friendly station. The time, four- 
thirty. Here is an important an- 
nouncement. 

Marie (Quickly): This is the tape re- 
cording coming on. 

Rapio (Some static — then Frep’s 
voice is heard): I have it, Joe’s place. 
Any joint that whips up such snazzy 
sundaes deserves the best. Come 
along, folks. Don’t be a schmoe, eat 
with Joe. No double talk, just double 
frappes — and how! 

AuicE: That’s — 

Estruer: Shhh! 


1 Rapio: Super duper franks. A loaf of 


bread, a pound of meat and all the 
mustard you can eat. It’s the new 





look in franks — with furbelows of 
chili sauce or what have you? Joe 
has it too. Follow the gang to Joe’s 
—South Main Street — you can’t 
miss it. Get in the groove — re- 
member — there are no schmoes at 
Joes. (More static — music.) 

Auice: I swear that was Fred! 

JANE: It was swell whoever it was. 

Marie (Flabbergasted. Moving to 
right): That wasn’t right. Some- 
thing happened . . . (Boys come in 
quickly from right, followed by 
GrorGE who is trate. Boys seem cowed, 
especially FRED.) 

GrorceE (Raving): I’m ruined! We’re 
all ruined! I knew it would happen. 
Marie, take these kids out of here 
and keep them out. Out, I say! 

Frep (Not at all at ease): But... Mr. 
Dimond... 

GeEorRGE: Don’t but me any buts! Here 
we work for months to sell a new ac- 
count and you come in and garble the 
whole act. How did you get on that 
tape? Who fooled with the thing? 

Cuuck: Gee, it wasn’t his fault. We 
didn’t know we had it running. 

GerorGE: Oh, my aching head! 

Marte (Half-amused): George, don’t 
carry on so. You’ve been in this 
radio business long enough to know 
you have to expect anything and 
make the best of it. What happened? 

GrorGe: What happened? You ask 
me what happened? Didn’t you 
hear? I’m responsible for putting on 
a new two-minute announcement. I 
have it on the tape. When it’s put 
on the air... what comes out? This 
teen-age dribble about schmoes at 
Joes... 

Estuer: Gee, we liked it ... 





JANE: Yeh, it was swell. 

Marte: I didn’t think it was bad . . . of 
its kind. The voice was good, and 
so was the diction... . 

GeorGE: Oh, so you thought it swell 
eh? No Schmoes at Joe’s! What 
will Cariopolis think? He’s got to 
pay for it. I have to answer to the 
boss next week. 

Marie: But it wasn’t intentional, 
George. . . . No one will blame you. 
I’ll be responsible. 

GerorceE: Yeh, yeh. That’s nice of you. 
But I’m still manager. Now why 
don’t you kids run along back to 
school — anywhere, but get out! 
(Buzzer rings. Kids start to move to 
left, all downhearted.) 

Marie: Wait a minute. It wasn’t all 
your fault. (Goes to telephone in wall 


bracket) Hello — yes .. . he’s here. 
For you, George. 

GeorGe: For me? Cariopolis, no 
doubt. Oh, my aching head! (Goes to 
phone, resignedly) Hello, George 
Dimond speaking. . . . Yes, sir. . 
Oh, Mr. Cariopolis . . . I want to ex- 
plam...3... yes... Sab... 9am, 


sir. ..no, I know, but... yes... 
Oh, no... All right... . If you insist. 
... Yes, sir.... Thank you... good 
bye. (Hangs up telephone, moves to 


GrorGE: Blame? 


chair, sits heavily, takes out handker- 
chief and wipes his brow.) 

Marie: Well, what’s the bad news? 
We are all in this. We won’t let you 
take the blame. 


Blame? Do you 
know what Cariopolis said? He said 
that was the best two-minute bit he 
ever heard. It made a big hit. The 
idea of a teen-ager announcing went 
over so big, he wants to run that 
same strip twice a day ... and I am 
to hire the announcer for all of Joe’s 
work! 

Frep (Suddenly): Oh, gee whiz! (He 
collapses.) 

JANE: Quick, he’s fainted... 

Cuuck: He’s O.K. Come on, Fred. 
You’re an announcer. Honest to 
goodness. 

EstHer: Can you tie that! 

Marie (Laughingly): And it was all a 
mistake. 

GerorGE (Rising): Now what was I say- 
ing. ... Radio broadcasting is an in- 
teresting and exciting field. Almost 
anything can happen . . . like “No 
Schmoes at Joe’s.”’ 

Frep (Now sitting up): You're telling 
me! 


THE END 


— 
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Part Five 


Radio Play 





A Message Io Garcia 


by Elbert Hubbard 
Adapted for Radio by Walter Hackett 


Sounp:A few stepson wood. Rapondoor. 

HvusBarp (From inside): Yes? 

Bert (Calling out): May I come in, 
Father? 

HvusBBarp: Yes. 

Sounp: Door open—closed. Ticking of 
small clock. Hold under. 

Bert: Haven’t you gone to press yet? 

Hupparp: No. And if you want to 
know just why we haven't, it’s be- 
cause I’m practically holding up the 
press. 

Bert: That doesn’t sound like you, sir. 
You’re always ahead of your deadline. 

Hussarp: Not this time. Tonight I’m 
short a story for the back pages. 

Bsrt: On what subject, sir? 

Hupparp: Oh, I want to do a piece 
about the war, something about 
morale and stick-to-itiveness. 

Sounp: Clock out as: 

Music: An Americana theme. Forte and 
fade under. 

NARRATOR: That was the predicament 
Elbert Hubbard, famed American 
writer and publisher, was in on the 
evening of February 22, 1899, a 
period that saw the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War reaching its climax. In the 
printing shop, adjacent to the edi- 
torial room in which he and his son, 
Bert, are sitting, the press is ready to 


Copyright 1898, 1926, by Elbert Hubbard II. 
This essay is used by special arrangement with 
Elbert Hubbard II. 





roll off the March issue of Hubbard’s 
magazine, ‘The Philistine.’ The 
clock on his desk ticks away the 
minutes. 

Music: Out. 

Sounp: Clock in again. 

Hussarp: What I’m trying to do, 
Bert, is preach a lesson to my read- 
ers; as I say, this article should tie in 
with the war. Perhaps it could be 
spun around one of our heroes — 
Teddy Roosevelt, Hobson, Sampson, 
Dewey. Something about how 
they’re helping to win the war. 

Bert: But so much has been written 
about them. 

HusBarp (Gloomily): That’s so — un- 
fortunately. 

Bert: Father, I have an idea. 

Husparp (Smiling): Go ahead, kid. 

Bert: If you should ask my opinion, 
there’s one man who has done more 
toward helping win this war than 
any other American. 

Hussarp (Patiently): And who might 
that be? 

Bert: You know who I mean. He car- 
ried the message to that Cuban 
general. 

Hupparp: Yes, of course. I know who 
you mean. 

Bert: If it hadn’t been for his work, 
maybe our boys wouldn’t find things 
going so well for them. 








Hvupsarp: And his mission got almost 
no mention at the time. 

Bert: That’s right, sir. 

Hvusparp: Bert, it’s a splendid idea. 
I’ll use him as my example. You go 
tell Cy to start rolling. Tell him 
I’ll have this written in an hour. 

Bert (Fading a bit): Doesn’t leave you 
much time. 

Hvupparp: I'll do it. Where’s that 
pencil? Ah! 

Sounp (Slightly away): Door open. 

Bert: Hey, Cy, my father says for 
you to — (The rest of the speech is 
cut off as): 

Sounp: Door closes. 

HuspparD: Mmmm! Might start some- 
thing like this. 

Sounp: Pencil scratching on paper. 

Hussarp (Matching writing): “In all 
this Cuban business there is one man 
stands out on the horizon of my 
memory like Mars at perihelion. 
When war broke out between Spain 
and the United States, it was very 
necessary to communicate with the 
leader of the insurgents. Garcia was 
somewhere in the mountain fastness 
of Cuba — no one knew where. No 
mail or telegraph could reach him. 
The President must secure his co- 
operation, and quickly. What to 
a 

Sounp: Clock out. 

Music: Patriotic theme, such as “When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home.” 
Forte and out. 

Secretary: Colonel, the President will 
see you now. Go right in. 

WaGNER: Thank you, sir. 

Sounp: A few steps. Door open—ciose. 

WaGNER: Good morning, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 


McKintey: Good morning, Colonel 
Wagner. Sit down. 

WaGNER: Thank you. 

McKintey: Colonel, I’ll get right to 
the point. This country expects to 
declare war against Spain in less than 
two weeks’ time. 

WAGNER (Steadily): Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

McKinteEy: Most of this war will be 
fought in Cuba, and that means we 
must know certain facts. As head of 
Military Intelligence, it’s up to you 
to get these facts. 

WaGNER: We’re ready, Mr. President. 

McKinzey: It means sending a man to 
Cuba. First of all, have you just the 
right man? 

WaGner: 1. . . 1 — (Prompily) Yes, 
sir, I have. In fact, he knows all 
about Cuba. 

MckKintey: Good! Here are the orders 
you are to pass on to him. First of 
all, he must... 

Music: A theme of excitement. Forte 
and out into: 

Biz: A few male voices in background, 

WaGner: Well, Lieutenant Rowan, I 
suppose you’re wondering why I’ve 
invited you here for lunch? 

Rowan: Naturally, sir. 

WAGNER (Quickly): Tell me: when does 
the next boat sail for Jamaica? 

Rowan: I’ll soon find out, sir. Oh, 
waiter. 

Walter: Yassuh. 

Rowan: Find out when the next boat 
sails for Jamaica. 

Waiter: Yas, suh, right away. 

Rowan: Sir, you have a great reputa- 
tion as a joker, if you don’t mind my 
mentioning it. 

WaGNneER: So I understand. Lieutenant 
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Rowan, a few years back you wrote 
a book on Cuba. 

Rowan: I did, sir. It’s called “The 
Island of Cuba.”’ But you see, sir, 
pe 

WacGner: Don’t be modest. We 
haven’t time. Rowan, inside of two 
weeks this country will have de- 
clared war on Spain. 

Rowan: I’m not surprised. 

WaGNER: Somewhere in the mountains 
of Cuba — and just where we don’t 
know — there’s a Cuban insurrec- 
tionist named Garcia; General Cal- 
ixto Garcia. Ever hear of him? 

Rowan: No, sir. 

WaGNER: Certain key information 
must be gotten to him. In turn, 
other information must be had from 
him. 

Rowan: What about our consul, sir? 

Waener: This is a military matter. 
Besides, our consul will be leaving 
Cuba on the next boat. So it be- 
comes necessary for my bureau to 
send a man to Cuba to meet with 
Garcia. (Pause.) 

Rowan (Prompting him): Yes, sir. 

WaGner: And the man selected isn’t 
going to find it an easy detail. 

Rowan: I imagine not. 

Walter (Fading in): Beg pardon, suh, 
but I have the information you asked 
for. 

Rowan: Yes. 

Waiter: The next boat for Jamaica 
is the Adirondack, the Atlas Line, 
suh. Leaves New York tomorrow 
morning at ten o’clock. 

Rowan: Thank you, waiter. 

Waiter (Fading): You’re welcome, 
suh, I’m sure. 

Rowan: Well, Colonel, there’s your in- 
formation. 
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Wacner: You’re leaving on that boat, 
Rowan. 

Rowan (Quietly): Very good, sir. 

Waaner: You’re the man who is to 
carry the message to Garcia. Where 
he is, we don’t know, but it’s your 
job to find him. Understand? 

Rowan: I do, sir. 

Waaner: It’s a dangerous mission. By 
the time you reach him, this coun- 
try may be at war. If you’re cap- 
tured, you know the rest. I'll give 
you your orders — orally — just be- 
fore you leave this afternoon. Now, 
have you any questions to ask me? 

Rowan: No, sir. I’ll find Garcia, that’s 
all I have to say. 

Waaner: What are you smiling over? 

Rowan: Well, Colonel Wagner, it’s 
about that book I wrote on Cuba. I 
gathered my information from old 
records. I’ve never been in Cuba in 
my entire life. 

Music: Theme of motion. Up and out 
into: 

VENDOR (At first on mike, then gradu- 
ally fading away): Bananas, nice 
ripe bananas. Buy your bananas 
from me. Ha’penny a pound. Ripe 
bananas, they’re only a ha’penny a 
pound. Bananas, the finest in all 
Kingston town. Ha’penny a pound. 
Here they are — bananas. 

Lay: I tell you, Gervacio, this waiting 
— waiting, it sickens me. Four 
months we have sweated here. 

GERVACIO: Five. 

Lay: It seems like five years. 

Grrvacio: The word will come soon, 
Diego. When it does, we shall move 
swiftly. 

Lay (Low voice): Look — coming down 
the street. A stranger. 








Gervacio: Coming this way. (Beat) 
Now he pauses outside our door. 

Lay (Beat): He is entering. 

Gervacio (Grimly): I trust he is in the 
wrong house. 

Lay: Do not use that gun unless you 
are forced, Gervacio. 

Gervacio: I am ready. 

Rowan (Fading in): Hello, anyone 
here? Hello! 

Lay (Quietly): You wish something, 
senor? 

Rowan: This is 17 St. George Street. 

Lay: Yes. 

Rowan: I am searching for Senor 
Diego Lay. 

Lay: Who are you? 

Rowan: If you will tell me where I can 
find Senor Lay, I’ll identify myself. 
Gerrvacio: Keep your hand away from 

your hip. 

Rowan: I was only reaching for my 
papers. 

Gervacio: I will get them for you. 
(Pause) This is it? 

Rowan: That’s it. Do you always 
greet your guests with a Colt? 

Lay: A precaution, senor. Gervacio, 
let me have the wallet. (Pause) 
Hmmm! 

Rowan: The picture on the identifica- 
tion is me — in uniform. 

Lay: Andrew S. Rowan . . . (Quickly 
and in pleased fashion) Lieutenant 
Rowan, we salute you. We are over- 
joyed. Gervacio, this is the man for 
whom we have been waiting. 

Gervacio: Senor, I kiss you. 

Lay: I am Diego Lay, chief of the 
Cuban Junta. This is Gervacio, my 
aide. 

Rowan (Pointedly): What identifica- 
tion do you have? 


Lay: I do not blame you for being sus- 
picious. (As though reaching) Here 
are our papers. 

Sounpb: Rustle of paper. 

Lay: Look them over carefully, Lieu- 
tenant. 

Rowan (After pause): They seem 
authentic. 

Lay: I suppose you know that yester- 
day your country declared war on 
Spain. 

Rowan: Word was flashed through to 
the ship. Senor Lay, I have to leave 
for Cuba. 

Lay: When? 

Rowan: At once. 

Gervacio: Impossible! 

Lay: Exactly what is your errand in 
Cuba? 

Rowan: To find General Garcia. 

Gervacio: That will be difficult. 

Lay: Even I do not know his exact 
position. 

Rowan: I’ve got to get to him as soon 
as possible. My orders come directly 
from President McKinley. 

Lay: The coast of Cuba is heavily 
patrolled. Once you land you will be 
in constant danger of meeting the 
Spaniards. And The Butcher gives 
short shrift to patriots and . . . spies. 

Rowan: Who is The Butcher? 

Lay: The commander of the Spanish 
land forces, General Weyler. Ger- 
vacio, show Lieutenant Rowan your 
hand. 

Rowan: Your thumb, it’s missing. 

GERvacio: Chopped off at the order of 
General Weyler. A warning to other 
Cuban patriots. 

Rowan: Nevertheless, I must leave for 
Cuba as soon as possible. 

Lay: Gervacio and two others will sail 
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you there. 

Gervacio: We can Jeave tomorrow 
night in a fishing boat. 

Rowan: I'll be ready. 

Music: Suspense theme. Forte and fade 
under : 

Sartor: Senor Gervacio, a boat ap- 
proaches us. See! 

GeErRVACIO: Spanish patrol. Lieutenant 
Rowan, you had best go below. 

Rowan: Will they search us? 

GeErRVACIO: Perhaps. 

Rowan: Then what? 

Gervacio: Then we fight them. But 
perhaps that will not be necessary. 

Rowan: You hope. 

Gervacio (Agreeing): I hope. 

Rowan (Fading a bit): Give me the 
word, if necessary. 

Sartor: The Spaniards, they sail closer. 

Gervacio: Look calm. Let me talk to 
them. 

SPANIARD (Off in distance): Ho, there! 
You, who are you? 

Gervacio (Calling back): Fishermen 
from Santiago, Captain. 

SPANIARD: You are a great distance 
from port. 

Gervacio: It is necessary, Captain. 
Your “mighty fleet has frightened 
away even the fish. 

SPANIARD: Have you any fresh fish for 
us? 

Gervacio: Unfortunately we have not 
a one. If so, we would gladly give 
them to our Spanish protectors. 

SPANIARD: Have you observed any 
other boats? 

Gervacio: No, Captain. The fog, she 
has been too thick. 

SPANIARD: Very well! Sail on. 

Gervacio: I heap blessings upon you, 

Captain. May the war soon be over! 





Music: Up and out into: 

Rowan: How do we proceed now, 
Gervacio? 

Gervacio: Unfortunately chiefly on 
foot. What horses the Spaniards 
haven’t taken, our troops are using. 

Rowan: Very well. We’ll walk. What 
is our route? 

Gervacio: In the type of warfare Gen- 
eral Garcia is waging, it is difficult 
to say where he is. He moves with 
great rapidity. Perhaps he is some- 
where beyond Yara. We will pro- 
ceed along the Royal Road, taking 
to the jungle whenever necessary. 

Rowan: Won’t that be dangerous — 
traveling a main road? 

Gervacio: Of course, but we must 
make time. 

Rowan: Just as you say. Suppose we 
start marching now. 

Biz (Off in distance): A bird call. It is 
a signal that is repeated once, twice. 

Rowan: What was that? 

Gervacio: A signal from one of our 
men. 

Rowan: Meaning? 

Gervacio: That Spanish troops are 
approaching. 

Rowan: Where are they? 

Gervacio: Below us in the valley. 
See . . . where I point. 

Rowan: Troop of cavalry. 

Gervacio: Unfortunately they seem 
ready to make camp. (Philosophi- 
cally) Let them. We shall take to the 
jungle and swing around them. Let 
us hope we reach Garcia. 

Rowan: You don’t sound optimistic 
over our chances, Gervacio. 

Gervacio: I accept fate, Lieutenant 
Rowan. 

Music: Showing motion. Up and out, 





Patriot: He claims to be a deserter, 
Senor Gervacio. My men discovered 
him stumbling through the jungle. 

Gervacio: I will question him. You 
can leave us. 

Patriot (Fading): I 
nearby. 

Gervacio: Here, 
soldier of Spain. 

Rowan: Can’t say that he looks like 
much of a soldier. 

Gervacio: You, deserter, where are 
you from? 

Deserter: Madrid. 

Gervacio: I mean who is your com- 
manding officer? 

DeserTerR: General Weyler. I de- 
serted. We common soldiers are 
abused, poorly-fed. 

Gervacio: What else? 

DersERTER: Word has reached us that 
the Americanos are sending a mighty 
fleet and many soldiers. It is true, 
isn’t it, Senor? 

Gervacio: Perhaps. 

DESERTER: Weyler is afraid. 

Gervacio: If so, his fears are right. 
The Americanos are coming... 
many of them. Soldiers who will 
drive the Spaniards into the sea. 

DEsERTER: It is said they will land at 
Santiago. 

GeErvAciIo: Santiago would be a logical 
place. 

Deserter: If you will take me with 
you to Garcia, I can be of aid to him 
and this Americano. 

Rowan: Have I said I am an Ameri- 
cano? 

DeseErRTER: You are not a Cuban. 

Gervacio: Perhaps we will take you 
with us. Meanwhile, go to our men 
and remain there. 


shall remain 


Lieutenant, is a 


DesERTER (Fading): As you wish, 


senor. 

Gervacio (A beat): Did the lieutenant 
notice anything? 

Rowan: He speaks very good Spanish. 

Gervacio: The Spanish of an educated 
man. And his hands, they are those 
of one who has done no laborious 
work. 

Rowan: I don’t know why, but I’m 
suspicious. 

Gervacio: I share your suspicions. I 
shall soon find out. Perhaps tonight. 
(Fading) Tonight, Lieutenant, may 
prove something. We shall see. My 
plan is to... (A pause, then): 

Rowan (Fading in): In the event you 
are wrong, Gervacio, you and I will 
have lost a full night’s sleep. It is 
now almost three o’clock. 

Gervacio: We will continue to watch. 

Rowan: But it is so obvious: leaving 
your dispatch case, full of papers, 
hanging on a tree limb in full view. 

Gerrvacio: With the fire in the back- 
ground, so we can see what takes 
place. 

Gervacio: If he doesn’t, we will have 
been wrong about him. 

Rowan (After a pause): Look! 

Gervacio: Moving. 

Rowan: There he goes. 

Gervacio: Right toward the tree limb 
and the dispatch case. Now we shall 
learn more. 

Rowan: You were right. He’s a spy. 

Gervacio (Calmly): And not a very 
clever one. In fact, although he does 
not know it, he is a dead spy. 

Rowan: Hadn’t you better —? 

Gervacio: I shall question him last. 
But first, this — 

Sounp: Pistol shot. 
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DrsERTER (Off): A cry of pain. 

Biz: Excited ad libs from patriots. 

Gervacio: Come. We shall see how 
good was my aim. (Pause) Help me 
turn him over. (Pause) 

Rowan: Your aim was perfect. 

Gervacio: Juano, Juano! 

JuANO: Si, Senor. 

Gervacio: Have your men bury this 
spy at once. Then break camp. We 
are marching. 

Music: Showing motion. Up and under. 

Native: Sorry, Senor Gervacio, but we 
have not seen Garcia for many days. 

Grrvacio: Do you know where he 
may be? 

NatTIvE: Some say he is near Yara, but 
we are not certain. 

Grrvacio: Well, Lieutenant Rowan. 

Rowan: We shall continue on to Yara. 

Music: Up and out into: 

Biz: Ad lib of children. Sustain under. 

Boy 1: Good day to you, Lieutenant 
Rowan. 

Boy 2: Welcome to our country. 

Girt 1: Is America going to drive out 
the Spaniards. 

Girt 2: My father says you are. 

Rowan: Gervacio, how do _ these 
children know I’m here and who I 
am? 

Gervacio (Laughing): News travels 
fast. No sooner had you landed than 
word was carried from one village to 
another. 

Rowan: But is that wise? 

Gervacio: As long as the Spaniards do 
not know — and they do not. Before 
we go inside, would you not like to 
speak a few words to these children 
of the village. They have been 
waiting to see you since daybreak. 

Rowan: This is a new experience for 


me. (He raises his voice) Young 
people of Yara. (The children’s 
voices die out) I bring you the greet- 
ings of the United States of America. 
As you all know, my country is at 
war with Spain. We are going to 
drive out your invaders so that Cuba 
may be a free nation, a country free 
from oppression. Thank you. 

Boy 1: Let us now show our apprecia- 
tion by giving the lieutenant a wel- 
come such as he would receive from 
his own countrymen. Hip, hip! 

CHILDREN: Hooray! 

Boy 1: Hip, hip! 

CHILDREN: Hooray! 

Boy 1: Hip, hip! 

CHILDREN: Hooray! 

Rowan: Thank you, children of Yara. 

Grrvacio: Come, we shall go inside. 

Rowan: That was quite a reception, 
Gervacio. 

Gervacio: In the years to come, 
Lieutenant Rowan will become a 
legend in Cuba, a symbol of liberty 
and courage. 

Rowan: Thank you for the compli- 
ment. 

Sounp: Door open—closed. 

Gervacio: I advise you to use the next 
two hours for sleep. 

Rowan: I had thought we were to re- 
main overnight. 

Gervacio: One of our scouts just 
brought in word that Garcia is en- 
gaging the enemy at Bayamo. 

Rowan: Then we had better push on. 

Gervacio: Our General Rios will be 
here within two hours, with an escort 
of cavalry to hasten our journey. 
We will wait for him. 

Rowan: I can hardly believe it. 

Gervacio: By hard riding we can be at 


Garcia’s camp late tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

Rowan: Unless he suddenly moves on. 

Gervacio: There is an excellent chance 
of that happening, but it is a risk we 
must take. Now you had better 
sleep. I will call you. 

Music: A theme of expectancy. Forte 
and out. 

Gervacio: General Garcia, may I pre- 
sent the special messenger from the 
United States, Lieutenant Rowan of 
the American Army. 

Garcia: You are welcome, Lieutenant 
Rowan. I shake your hand. 

Rowan: There were times during the 
past few days when I seriously 
doubted that I would see this mo- 
ment, General Garcia. You are a 
hard person to find. 

Garcia: So the Spaniards say. 

Gervacio: I shall leave you to talk. 

Garcia: Stay, Gervacio. You may be 
able to contribute something. 

Gerrvacio: As you say, General. 

Garcia: You have dispatches for me, 
Lieutenant? 

Rowan: Nothing in writing. Our In- 
telligence thought it best that I carry 
no papers, other than identification. 

Garcia: What would your President 
like to know from me? 

Rowan: I have many questions to ask 
you, sir. 

Garcia: Before you proceed, let me say 
that we need aid from the United 
States as soon as possible. We are 
fighting a guerrilla warfare, but we 
are poorly equipped and cannot offer 
effective resistance much _ longer. 
When may we expect the Americanos 
to land? 

Rowan: Immediately after I car 


your answers back to Washington. 
As far as I know, our fleet is even 
now on its way. 

Garcia: It is now off our coast, seeking 
to engage the Spanish one. 

Rowan: Before our troops can land, 
the White House and War Depart- 
ment must know the Spanish posi- 
tions, the number and condition of 
the Spaniards. What is the character 
of their men and officers, their 
morale? What of communications 
and roads? We must have your sug- 
gestions as to a plan of attack. How 
many troops have you? Those are a 
few of the questions I must have the 
answers to, General Garcia. 

Garcia: Of course it is necessary that 
your country have this information, 
and much more. (Thoughtfully) 
Hmmm! (Suddenly) Gervacio. 

Gervacio: Yes, General. 

Garcia: Inform General Collazo, 
Colonel Hernandez and Dr. Vieta that 
they are to report here immediately. 

Gervacio (Fading): I shall find them 
straight off, General. 

Garcia: Lieutenant, your War De- 
partment will have all the informa- 
tion it needs and from the best 
sources I can offer. These men I 
have sent for will form the liaison 
between my army and yours. 

Rowan: You mean, sir, they are to be 
sent to Washington? 

Garcia: With you to guide them. It is 
the best solution. 

Rowan: I agree, sir. When can they 
leave? 

Garcia: When can you leave? 

Rowan (Promptly): Today. 

Garcia: Here on this map is the route 
you must take. Travel north, but be 

















careful you skirt the Spanish position 
at Cauto-El-Embarcadero. From 
there you cut through the jungle un- 
til you reach Manati Harbor. 

Rowan: I should be able to pick up a 
boat there. 

Garcia: A small fishing craft would be 
best. I advise your charting a course 
to Key West, via Nassau. Remem- 
ber this may well be the most dan- 
gerous part of your entire expedition. 

Rowan: I’ve been through so much 
during the past few days, I’m not too 
alarmed. By the way, General, I 
would like to take Gervacio with me. 
He’s invaluable. 

Garcia: That is why I must refuse 
your request. I have important 
work for him to do here. (Briskly) 
Now, here is some additional inform- 
ation for you to carry on to Wash- 
ington. 

Music: Up and under. 

Sentry: Halt! Halt, do you hear? 
Who are you? 

HERNANDEZ: Natives of Bayamo. 

Sentry: Four of you traveling to- 
gether? 

HERNANDEZ: Yes. Garcia has over- 
run our town. We are fleeing from 
him. 

Sentry (Grudgingly): Very well. Pass 
on. 

Music: Up and out. 

Rowan: It’s no use. This boat is too 
small to hold all of us. One of you 
three gentlemen must be left behind. 

Vieta: I’m afraid you are quite right. 
In fact, I have a suggestion. 

Rowan: Yes, Dr. Vieta. 

Vieta: General Collazo and Colonel 
Hernandez are military men. Their 
information is vital to your country. 


And I, I am but a doctor. There- 

fore, it is best that I remain behind. 
Cotiazo: You may run into danger 

when you try to return to Garcia. 

Vieta: It is a chance I will take. I 
shall bid you good sailing and good 
luck. General Collazo, your hand. 

Coi1azo: Good-bye, Dector. 

Vieta: Colonel Hernandez. 

Coi1azo: We will be back soon. 

Vieta: And you, Lieutenant Rowan, 
for you I have nothing but ad- 
miration. 

Rowan: Thank you, Dr. Vieta. I 
won’t say good-bye, for we may be 
meeting again. 

Vieta: Cuba will long remember you. 

Rowan: Gentlemen, raise sail. 

Music: Sea theme. Forte and fade 
under. 

Couuazo: Our best course is to pass the 
Curly Keys, skirt the south end of 
Andros Island, and then touch 
Nassau. 

Rowan: What of the Spanish patrol 
boats? 

HERNANDEZ: There is a good chance 
we may encounter one. 

Rowan: No good to worry over that. 
Let us now hope this wind holds out. 

Music: Up briefly and down under. 

Coxuazo: A power launch is approach- 
ing. Off to starboard. 

Rowan: Spanish? 

Cou1azo: I cannot yet identify her 
flag. 

HERNANDEZ: What do you suggest, 
Lieutenant? 

Rowan: Colonel, I think the best 
thing for us to do is all pray that she 
isn’t Spanish. 

Music: Up and out. 

McKinitey: Then what happened, 































Lieutenant Rowan? 

Rowan: Luckily for us, Mr. President, 
it was a customs boat from Nassau. 
The English, thinking we might be 
carrying yellow fever, put us in 
quarantine. The next day, Mr. 
McLean, our Consul-General, got us 
released. The rest was easy, sir. We 
landed at Key West, took a train to 
Tampa and another one to here. 

McKinuey: Thanks to you, we now 
can carry on the war with our eyes 
open. Accept my congratulations, 
Colonel Rowan. 

Rowan: J beg your pardon, Mr. 
President. 

McKIn ey: The War Department and 
I agree that you deserve a promotion 
to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Don’t try to thank me. Your coun- 
try is proud of you. You have per- 
formed a very brave deed. 

Music: Americana theme. Up and out. 

Sounn: Clock ticking. Sustain. 

HvusBarD: Well, Bert, what do you 
think of my essay? Does it read all 
right? 

Bert: Yes, father, it reads quite well. 

Hussarp: If I had had enough time, I 
might have been able to write a bet- 
ter tribute to Rowan. However, this 
should do. 

Bert: There’s one thing you left out, 
Father. 

Hupsparp: What’s that? 

Bert: You haven’t given it any title. 

HvuBBarp: Well, too late for that. Be- 
sides, this won’t attract much atten- 
tion. And after all, I seriously doubt 
if this tribute to Rowan will ever be- 


come a lasting bit of literature. 

Sounp: Clock out for: 

Music: Americana theme. Up and 
under. 

Narrator: Elbert Hubbard may not 
have thought of his tribute to 
Rowan as a lasting piece of literature. 
But Fate and Time proved him 
wrong. Because of this untitled 
article, that issue of ““The Philistine”’ 
was exhausted in three days’ time. 
In answer to public demand, Hub- 
bard reprinted his untitled work, this 
time naming it “A Message to 
Garcia.”’ Other countries wrote to 
Hubbard at his East Aurora, N. Y., 
publishing office, asking for the right 
to translate and reprint the message. 
During the Russo-Japanese War, 
every Russian soldier was given a 
copy; the Japanese followed suit. By 
the early part of the present century, 
“A Message to Garcia” had ap- 
peared in twelve languages, and had 
sold better than one hundred and 
fifteen million copies, running second 
only to the Bible. The essay is in 
popular demand even at the present 
time and has been used by the 
United States Army and employers 
as a morale builder. All this stemmed 
from an essay which Elbert Hubbard 
wrote in one hour’s time, an untitled 
piece of which he said: 

Hupsarp: I seriously doubt if this 
tribute to Rowan will ever become a 
lasting bit of literature. 

Music: Up to curtain. 


THE END 














Part Six 


For the Director 





GHOST IN THE HovusE 


Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The Ghost wears a pair of white 
trousers and a white coat, like a surgeon’s. 
His arms, hands, and face, with the excep- 
tion of mouth and eyes, are swathed in 
bandages. Around his neck he wears a 
white necktie, the battery type that lights 
up. He carries a small overnight bag, 
painted white. Margie wears a Spanish 
costume. The rest of the characters wear 
everyday modern clothes. Bob has a mask. 

Properties: White overnight bag; mask; pile of 
letters, one a black envelope; sheet. 

Setting: The Meredith’s living room is fur- 
nished in contemporary style. The room, 
however, is cluttered with several radios, a 
sewing machine, a vacuum cleaner, several 
piles of books, lamps of assorted sizes, and 
a cardboard cedar wardrobe wrapped in 

aper, marked, “This End Up! Fragile!” 
here is a telephone on one of the tables. 

Lighting: None required. 


Rep, WHITE AND BLUE 


Characters: 5 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Scene 1: Everyday modern clothes. 
Adele wears a pale negligee. Scene 2: 
Midge, Sprat and Adele are dressed in rid- 
ing clothes. Suzette wears a skirt and 
sweater. A. G. is dressed as a cow-puncher. 
Everyday clothes for the others. Scene 3: 
Everyday clothes. 

Properties: Scene 1: Film, camera, pocket- 
book, letter in an envelope, old dusty derby, 
scissors, adhesive plaster, ribbon, cup and 
saucer. Scene 2: Coins for telephone. 
Scene 3: Coins for telephone. 

Setting: Scene 1: A modern American living 
room with exits at either end. A sofa, desk, 
chairs, and a telephone on a small table are 
in the room. Scene 2: A playroom. Open 
card tables with chairs around them are 
placed conveniently. Chinese checker 
games are on the tables. There are also a 
big lounge and some comfortable chairs. A 
slot machine telephone is on the wall. 
Scene 3: The same as Scene 2. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Day THE SHOEMAKER CAME 


Characters: 5 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Clothes of the period. Mrs. 
Henderson wears a large apron over her 
dress. Libby wears a mop cap and a big 
apron over a bright-colored calico dress. 
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Properties: Papers, dolls, dolls’ clothes, large 
cravat, hat for Mr. Henderson, towels for 
hemming, sheer white fischu, tray, note in 
small white envelope, several pairs of boys’ 
Shoes, one in a very dilapidated condition, 
several pairs of girl’s shoes, canvas bag of 
tools and a knapsack for the Shoemaker, in 
which is a large colored handkerchief, small 
aan containing white dancing slippers, 
arge parcel containing flowered material, 
lace and ribbon, two pairs of men’s shoes, 

Setting: The room is plain but comfortable. 
A door to the outside is at center rear, 
another, to the kitchen, at down left, and a 
third, to bedrooms, at up right. A long, 
narrow refectory table is at right, on an 
angle, with straight chairs about it. An old- 
fashioned cupboard is against the wall at up 
left, and on it are various dishes, jugs, etc. 
On each side of rear door are small! tables 
with drawers, and it is in these drawers that 
the girls keep their sewing. An armchair is 
down left. Other small pieces of furniture 
may be added, if desired. The table is set 
with the various type of dishes. 

Lighting: None required. 


REMBRANDT—MaAsTER PAINTER OF HOLLAND 

Characters: 11 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Dutch costumes of the period. 
(Suggestions for these costumes may be 
found in Rembrandt’s paintings of h.mself 
and his pupils.) Guardsmen wear military 
uniform. Woman’s costume may be based 
on Rembrandt’s “Old Woman in Arm- 
chair.” 

Properties: Brushes, palettes, paints, easels, 
brocades and velvets, plumed hats, velvet 
cape, broom, sword. 

Setting: The workshop of the painter. There 
are several easels and small stools. Pictures 
and drawings rest on the easels and hang on 
the walls. There is one window high in the 
wall. There is one armchair in the room. 
Two of the prominent paintings are por- 
traits of Burgomaster Six and of the paint- 
er’s wife, Saskia. A curtain covers the paint- 
ing known as “The Night Watch.” (Note: 
Large photographs of these paintings in 
color may be borrowed from the Photo- 
graph Divisions of museums and public 
libraries. Color prints may be purchased 
from Artext and Brown, or Robertson 
Company, New York City.) 

Lighting: None required. 





Tse House Is HaunTED 

Characters: 5 male; 6 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costume: Modern dress. Father wears a sheet 
over him. 

Properties: Orange crepe paper; jack-o- 
lanterns; big bow]; flashlight; several small 
flashlights to be inserted in jack-o-lanterns. 

Setting: A modern American living room, 
decorated for Hallowe’en. There are en- 
trances at right and left, the one at right 
leading to the front entrance and the one 
at left to the upstairs and other parts of the 
house. There is a window at right upstage 
from the door. There is a sofa upstage at 
center and hanging over it an old-looking 
mirror with black cats pasted around the 
edge. Small tables are placed at either end 
of the sofa. There is a small desk upstage 
at left with a telephone on it, and com- 
fortable chairs at left and right. Near one 
of the chairs is a tea table and near the 
other a floor lamp. Carved jack-o-lanterns 
have been set around on tables, desk, etc. 
A black witch’s costume and a small broom 
are on the sofa. 

Lighting: As indicated in the script, the lights 
are turned on and off. 


Jimmy CoLuMBUS 

Characters: 8 male; 5 female; male extras. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Scene 1: Columbus and Jimmy wear 
old, dusty clothes of the period. Father 
Marchena and Brother Pedro wear clerical 
robes. Scene 2: Columbus, Father Mar- 
chena and Jimmy are dressed the same as 
in previous scene. The members of the 
court and the guards wear more elaborate 
clothes of the period. Prince John wears a 
red cape over his suit. Scene 3: Jimmy 
wears a page’s costume. Columbus wears 
a knee-length cloak over his suit, a hat, and 
has a sword at his side. 

Properties: Scene 1: Shoulder pouch for 
Columbus, containing maps and charts, 
basket of bread, cheese, oranges, a jug of 
water. Scene 2: Books for the Princesses, 
fan for Teresa, sword for Prince John, letter 
for Isabella, jewel chest filled with jewels. 
Scene 3: Guitar, letters and packages, 
bundle of switches, banner with green cross 
and the letters F and I, trophies — Indian 
baskets and jars, paim branches, Indian 
blankets, shell and feather ornaments, etc.; 
necklace of bright feathers, Indian poncho, 
a monkey, potato. 

Setting: Scene 1: In the background is a wall 
with a door, Spanish style. A bell hangs be- 
side the door. In the foreground is a rustic 
table and benches. Scene 2: A room in the 
palace. Two armchairs on dais are in center 
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back. A table stands before them. There 
are doors to left and right. Near one door 
is a bench on which is a game of dominoes. 
Scene 3: Same as Scene 1. 
Lighting: None required. 
Grey GuHosts 

Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Lewis, Alice and John are dressed in 
camping clothes. Dave wears a khaki shirt 
and pants. 

Properties: Scene 1: Box of marshmallows, 
long sticks. Scene 2: Guest book, pencil, a 
pair of binoculars, canteen of water, paper 
cups. 

Setting: Scene 1: A clearing in the woods. 
There is a tent in the background. A camp- 
fire of red coals is “burning” center stage. 
A bathing suit is hanging on a line at one 
side and duffle bags and a carton of supplies 
are on the ground at the other side. _ 
2: The fire warden’s lookout. It is furnished 
with a table, four straight chairs. Maps 
and charts hang on the wall. On the table is 
a — a telephone, more maps, the guest 


ok. 

Lighting: Scene 1: The lighting is quite dim 
and becomes dimmer after the fire is put 
out. Scene 2: As bright as possible. 


THE PRINCESS AND THE PUMPKIN 

Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The Scarecrow is dressed in a tradi- 
tional costume of ragged pants, old coat, 
and a straw hat. The Pumpkin wears 
orange shorts and shirt, with a green pointed 
cap. The Black Cat wears a black suit. 
The Witch wears a black cape and huge, 
black, pointed hat. The Princess wears a 
—_ blue dress and has blue ribbons in her 

ir. 

Properties: Wand for the Witch, Jack-o- 
Lantern mask for the Pumpkin. 

Setting: The palace garden. lf desired a back- 
drop of a garden scene may be used; how- 
ever, a setting is not, necessary. 

Lighting: None req aired. 

CINDERELLA 

Characters: 4 male; 4 female; male extras. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Scene 1: Cinderella wears a r 
cotton dress und is barefoot. Charlotte 
wears a long yellow gown, and Marie, a long 
blue gown. Fairy Godmother wears a film 
white dress and carries a star-tipped wand. 
Scene 2: Same costumes as in first scene. 
Scene 3: Marie and Charlotte wear plain, 
long, cotton dresses. Court Gentlemen 
wear bright coats, dark trousers tucked into 
black boots. The Prince wears a blue coat, 
fitted pants, red cloak, and black boots. He 
carries a wide-brimmed hat. Cinderella is 



































dressed the same as in previous scenes but 

changes into a long, white filmy dress with 

a pearl necklace and bracelet and pearls in 

her hair. She wears the glass slippers. 

Properties: Scene 1: Hand mirror, wand for 
Fairy Godmother, wire mouse trap. Scene 
2: None required. Scene 3: Broom, dress, 
hood, one glass slipper, the other glass 
slipper must be in Cinderella’s apron 
pocket. 

Setting: A kitchen. At left there are table and 
chairs. Upstage left is a door. Backstage 
is a big fireplace. At right is a cupboard, a 
chair and another door. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Witrcu Wxo Wasn’t 

Characters: 2 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Fairies wear short, light col- 
ored dresses. The Leprechauns wear short, 
dark pants with shirts to match and pointed 
hats of the same color. The Witch wears a 
high black hat with gray hair fastened to it, 
a black cape over a short white dress. She 
also wears a witch’s mask. 

Properties: Broomstick, mirror. 

Setting: No setting is required. If desired, a 
backdrop of a woodland scene may be used. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue MILKMAID AND HER Pali. 


Characlers: 3 female; male and female extras. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Simple, long, ful] dresses, with 
aprons. Polly Prim’s dress should be fancy. 

Properties: Pail filled with liquid. 


Setting: All that is required is a sign post or a 
marker to indicate the road to the fair in 
one direction and to the market in another. 
A large stone or box should be placed near 
the foot of the marker. 

Lighting: None required. 


CLEAN Up, Sune Up 

Characters: 1 male; 1 female; 7 actors, either 
male or female; male and female extras. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress for children. Store- 
keeper wears large white apron. Broom 
wears a stiff straw skirt tied at the waist 
with a string, and a narrow pole running up 
his back. Mop’s costume is similar to 
Broom’s, only with a string skirt. Feather 
Duster wears a feathery skirt and has a 
shorter pole than the other two. Soa 
wears a cardboard carton painted to loo 
like soap. Pail is dressed in a gray card- 
board costume shaped like a cone without 
any point. Scrub Brush wears a cardboard 
costume. Scouring Powder’s costume may 
be similar to Pail’s. 

Properties: Broom, money, twosigns, onelarger 
than the other with the same wording on 
them (see play), hat. 

Setting: There is a door to the street at right 
and a window upstage from the door. There 
is a door in the left wall upstage, above 
which is a sign reading: “Stock Room.” A 
counter runs across the stage from left to 
right. There is an opening in the counter at 
stage center. 

Lighting: The lights are dimmed when Store- 
keeper leaves and then gradually come on 
again as Broom makes his appearance. 
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Young People, why not subscribe 

and receive the economical and 

time-saving advantages which a 
subscription offers you? 

All of the plays we publish may be pro- 
duced by current subscribers royalty-free. 
ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
ON THIS ORDER FORM 
PLAYS 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
Please enter my subscription for...... 
years to PLAYS, published menthly, 

Oct: ber through May. 
() Tenclose$.......... (1 Send bill ¥ 
(One year $3.00 — Two years, $5.00) 
































Part Seven 


Spotlight on Books 





Book Reviews 


Janice, AIRLINE Hostess. By Alice Rogers 
Hager. Julian Messner, Inc. $2.50. 


This is an exciting romance for young girls. 
It is the story of Janice Hartley who returns 
to her work as an airline hostess after com- 
pleting her army service as a flight evacuation 
nurse. Janice’s assignments take her round 
the world. Upon her return she trains 
hostesses for foreign service. Through Janice’s 
experiences the reader gets a complete picture 
of overseas and domestic aviation. Janice’s 
romance with Bill, their adventures, the fast- 
paced action, make this an excellent novel. 
(Junior High and older) 


Joan, Free Lance Writer. By Alice Ross 
Colver. Julian Messner, Inc. $2.50. 


Careers and romance combine for two young 
people in this pleasant story. Joan Winter is 
just out of college and eager to become a writer. 

ier friend David is an army vet whose ambi- 
tion is architectural engineering. Both find 
themselves obliged to work hard and long, 
against financial difficulties and personal mis- 
understandings. But at the end of an event- 
ful year their future is bright — together. 
(Junior High and older) 


Tue BewitcHep Caverns. By Leona Train 
Rienow. Illustrated by Allen Pope. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

Pigeon and Olo discover a strange under- 
ground cavern where dwell the fabled “half- 
men’’ feared by their tribe. After many ad- 
ventures, they realize that these creatures are 
men, not beasts, and will do no harm to their 
clansmen. An imaginative story about Cro- 
magnon and Neanderthal man. The format 
and illustrations are pleasing. (J/nlermediate) 


STRANGE PREHISTORIC ANIMALS AND THEIR 
Stories. By A. Hyatt Verrill. Illustrated 
by the Author. L. C. Page & Co. $3.76. 
This exciting and fascinating book will im- 

press any member of the human race, young 
or old. The descriptions of prehistoric mon- 
sters are awesome and entertaining. Both real 
and legendary creatures are introduced, with 
excellent illustrations by the author. Written 
in an imaginative style, this is a book to 
quicken young imaginations. (Junior High) 
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A Mrrror ror THE Sky. By Jessamyn West. 
Illustrated by Raoul Pene DuBois. Har- 
court, Brace, and Co. $3.76. 

This is a charming musical drama present- 
ing the life of Audubon in the authentic back- 
ground of the “Old West” when it was new. 
Both dialogue and poetry have the ring of the 
frontier in the 80s. Audubon and his devoted 
wife Lucy figure as pioneers in their symbolic 
search for new lands and old ideals. (Junior 
High and older) 


Tue Horse Cautitep Pets. By Elisa Bialk. 
Illustrated by William Moyers. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.00. 

This story of a boy’s love for a horse has 
been especially prepared for easy reading for 
children between the ages of eight and ten. 
Davey’s experiences with Pete, the blind 
circus horse, taught him never to be afraid. 
Children will find this a very appealing story, 
and the fact that they can read it for them- 
selves will add to their enjoyment of it. 
(Intermediate) 


s 


GoopENnovuGH Gismo. By Richmond I. Kelsey. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 

This is the charming story of a little bug 
named Gismo that lived on an island in the 
South Pacific. His efforts to learn how to fly 
make an amusing and entertaining story. The 
illustrations are simple and clear. (Primary) 


Juanita. By Leo Politi. Charles Scribner's 

Son. $2.00. 

For Juanita’s fifth birthday her mother 
made her a lovely dress and her father gave 
her a white dove. The story of this birthday 
and the blessing of the animals on the Satur- 
day before Easter Sunday is told with humor 
and charm. The illustrations are gay and en- 
hance the story they show. (Primary) 


Jounny GrounpHoG’s SHapow. Story 
Emmy Payne. Pictures by Theo Pascal. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 

People tell when spring is coming by look- 
ing at the groundhog’s shadow, but Johnny 
Groundhog didn’t have a shadow. With his 
friend, Susie Squirrel, he looked for one in the 
forest and it was not until he met some 
children playing there that he found the solu- 
tion to his problem. The humor of the sto 
and the bright, clear, colored illustrations will 
delight young readers. (Primary) 


















































PLAYS 


For Special Occasions in OCTOBER 


In addition to the many fine plays for holidays and special occasions published in this issue, sub- 
scribers may also »btain plays from previous issues for the cele -bration of the folk wing events 
October 9th — Leif Ericson Day 
A SAGA OF THE NorsEMEN (For Junior High)............. September, 1941 
October 12th — Columbus Day 
FETTERS AND Dreams (For Junior High). . : October, 1947 
I SHALL Sait AcaIN (For Junior High and Older). A ee ne October, 1946 
A Cuitp oF Destiny (For Junior High)................... October, 1945 
BRAVE ApMIRAL (For Junior High)..................e000:: October, 1944 
THE Boy Dreamer (For Junior High).................... October, 1943 
ADMIRAL OF THE OcEAN Sea (For Junior High)........... September, 1941 
GrEAT BEGINNING (For Intermediates)........... October, 1947 
THE Guiory He Deserves (For Intermediates).............. October, 1945 
For THE GLorRY OF SPAIN (For Intermediates)..............October, 1944 
CoLuMBUS SAILS THE SEA (For Intermediates).............. October, 1944 
Co.tumBus AwAKEs (For Intermediates)................. September, 1941 
Son oF Co_umBus (For Primary Grades)................. September, 1941 
THEIR Majesties’ COMMAND (Radio Re? September, 1941 


October 28th — Anniversary of the Statue of Liberty 


THE STATUE SPEAKS (Radio Play)..............ceeeeeees September, 1941 
October 28th — Anniversary of Freedom of the Press 
POS PON GAGS FO ea os vice dccneecdcoccssceseces October, 1941 
October 30th — Halloween 
THE Broomstick Beauty (For Junior High)........... October, 1947 
Horrors, INCORPORATED (For Junior High and older)....... October, 1946 
Tue Sort Heartep Guost (For Junior High)............... October, 1945 
THe YOUNGEST WitTcuH (For Junior High).................. October, 1943 
Hicuianp Lap (For Junior Filgii)... 0... cccccccccccccccces October, 1944 
MEET Mr. WitTcuH (For Intermediates)............. October, 1947 
Broom Market Day (For Intermediates)... ... : . .October, 1947 
THE WitcH Doctor (For Primary Grades)........... .. .October, 1947 
IcHABOD RipEs AGAIN (Radio play)............... . .October, 1947 
THe New Broom (For Intermediates)..................08:- October, 1946 
UNDER THE Harvest Moon (For Intermediates)............ October, 1944 
THe WitTcuH’s PumMPKIN (For Intermediates)................. October, 1945 
Patsy SHows THEM (For Intermediates) . POC 
THE HALLOWEEN WISHEs (For Primary Grades) bees cd Shae October, 1946 
Rep Macc (or Pramary Grades) ooo. co. ciccnsccccccccccn October, 1946 
THE Macic JAcK-O-LANTERN (For Primary Grades).........October, 1945 
THe Macic PumpKIN (For Primary Grades)................ October, 1941 
Oxtp Lapy Witcn’s Party (For Primary Grades)............ October, 1941 
THE Cat WHO WaNTED To Rive A Broom (For Primary Grades) October, 1944 
THIRTEEN AND HALLOWEEN (For Primary Grades)........... October, 1944 
THE LitrLe WitcH Wuo Forcort (For Primary Grades). ... . .October, 1944 
THE Macic Spevy (For Primary Grades).................-: October, 1943 
Any of these play s, as well as those in current issues, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single 
copie s individual Pi 1 may be purchased for 15c each. To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that 
payme nt accompa? d especially for small quantities. When ordering, please give 


name oar whic h saber ription is listed. 


PLAYS, Ine., 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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Junior Arts & Activities 


Motivating — Correlating Material for Every Elementary Grade 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES is the magazine of plans and ideas to be used as they 
are or adapted to meet special needs and situations in individual classrooms. 


Each monthly issue contains arts and crafts plans arranged in practical, workable 
form; things to make, to do, to draw; units, projects; music, songs; nature material, 
science features; program ideas, seasonal material, etc. 


New features this year include the section “Free and Inexpensive Materials,” “The 
Letter Box,” stories of other lands, enlargements of nature-study and science pro- 
grams. All these are in addition to the regular features and departments which have 
made Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES the fastest growing magazine in the educa- 


tional field 
ONLY $4.00 per year 


(1@ consecutive issues beginning with current issue) 
25c additional postage in Canade 


50c additional postage for other foreign countries 
SPECIAL OFFER: Introductory Subscription, 5 months, $2.00 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


538 South Clark Street 


Dept. p Chicago 45, Illinois 




















ON STAGE for TEEN-AGERS 


By Heven Louise MILLER 


Viren 


] 








On Stage 


for 


Teen-Agers 


By HELEN LOUISE MILLER 


22 
non-royalty 
one-act comedies 





for young people HB 





432 pages — $3.50 


In convenient book form — 22 of the most popular 
plays ever to appear in PLAY§.. Gay, entertaining, 
royalty-free comedies, which are easy to produce, fun 
to give, and amusing to read. 


Contents — General Comedies: Party Line; Pin-Up Pals; What's 
Cookin’?; Snoop's Scoop; Cupid on the Loose; Homework; Band 
Aid; Doctor’s Daughter; Say It With Flowers; Papa Pepper's 
Bombshell; Horrors, Incorporated; The Rummage Rumpus. 
Holiday Comedies: The Soft-Hearted Ghost; Thanksgiving for 
Freida; Thanksgiving Beats the Dutch; Angel Child; Home for 
Christmas; The Missing Linc (Lincoln's Birthday); Miss Lonely- 
heart; The Washingtons Slept Here; Nothing to Wear (Easter); A 
Surprise for Mother. 


At your bookseller or direct postpaid from 


PLAYS, INC., Publishers 


8 Arlington Street Boston 16, Mass. 




















